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“OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





The refusal of the miners to submit to arbitration, and 
their explanation of it—‘‘ that it is always given against 
them ’’—has, not without reason, destroyed much of the 
public sympathy that would otherwise have been felt for 
them. The only class who have shown a similar dislike to 
this mode of settling a dispute has been (as might have 
been expected) the lawyers. The one English judge who 
was wont to recommend this peaceful course was not a very 
strong one, and his doing so was maliciously ascribed to 
not how to settle matters any other way. 
The wags at Westminster dubbed him ‘the 
friend.” Lord Dun, an ornament of the Seotch Bench, 
favoured it, however, from a higher motive. He was a 
very religious man, and when a difficult case came before 
him was wont to murmur, *‘ Eh, Lord, what am I to do ?” 
and then to add aloud, ‘ Eh, Sirs, I wish you would make 
it up.” 


knowing 
common 


A hundred years ago it was only when near a canal 
that a colliery could be worked at all, and a contrary wind 
would keep the London market almost bare of coal. On 
one particular day (April 15, 1799) only one shipload had 
arrived for the metropolis, when the price of coal was 
eighty shillings per ton. As a general rule, however, it 
was rarely half that cost, or exactly what we have seen it 
quoted within the last few days. 


People write to me about everything under the sun, 
though they could hardly come for information to a less 
encyclopedic person. Neither a doctor nor a lawyer, nor 
logist is kept upon these premises to assist 
What 
I do object to is being asked to decide cases of conscience. 
to know how it is that he cannot 
subscribe to one of the mest rules of morality. 
I hear,” he says, ‘‘respectable people talking 

‘the life” in the persons of the 

ge and the metimes makes me feel very 
wicked ; they se¢ 


) 
mreno 


even a 
me; still, I do my best to satisfy inquiring friends. 


A correspondent wishes 


comm 
san tity of human 
cruel, it s 
m to me not pious at all, but only sancti- 
nonious, and that is, of course, a wrong view to take of 
them. My own disposition is mild in the extreme; I belong 
to that considerable sect who would not hurt a fly; and 
examine myself ‘well and truly’ (like 
that I think nothing of killing a 
Not, indeed, except in extreme cases 
I would do it with my own hends: 
Phelan type I could accommodate even to that extent and 
with much pleasure ; but, as a general rule, I should prefer 
a deputy. As to ridding the world of its monsters, how- 
ever, I cannot understand anyone having a thousandth 
part of a scruple about it. I know nothing of colonial 
questions, but I read that ‘for half a century or so the 
Matibele nation has had no other trade than rapine and 
murder,’ and that they ‘exult in human misery.’ I have 


vet when | 
a juryman) I feel 
good many people. 


that persons of the 


also seen pictures of their transacting business, and I 
. 


test, with the best intentions possible, that I cannot 
hter of thes most objectionable persons, 

runs or otherwise. That theyare careless 
crelit of their intelligence ; it doubtless 
‘ but I do not the 
least admire them on that account ; on the contrary, so far 
as it makes them difficult to kill, it 
more deplorable. A well-known writer has defined for us 
the two great tests of civilisation as (1) the sanctity of 
Am I altogether wrong 


hey are worthless ; 


seems to me all the 


human life, and (2) good roads. 
in confining my adhesion to this opinion, under certain 
8, to the roads?” Treally cannot answer this 
correspondent. I am not the Colonial Minister. I see the 
headline, ‘‘ The Matabele Overcome by Maxims,” and am 
content to that they shown themselves 


amenable to moral suasion. 


circumstant 


have 


believe 


He was 
‘die by inches.” 


great Chang has joined the majority. 
, 80 let us hope he did not 

‘ly for us small fry, are very good- 

ike our pugilists, who, when not 


ceep their hands in” by pum- 


melling the gener muibli 


r, Their weakness is generally 
it the knees. cnew 


a connoisseur in giants who dis- 
covered ons Gardens without this peculiarity, 
and in an evil hour flattered him. ‘‘ You area fine fellow,” 
h id; ‘‘you should not allow yourself to be exhibited 
with the straight-hair« You 
jould have mor t, and insist upon a separate 
show all to yourself. Butdo you think our proprietor,” 
] will agree to that’ His tempe1 is short.” 
he knows lue.”’ 
1 misnomer, for the next 
half in and half out of it 
is you told me,”’ he said and 
with you till I get another 


; ; 
One has heard of entertaining angels unawares 


at Cremorne 


l negress at sixpence a head. 


self-res} 


your vaiue, 


Advi gratis was, in this case 
diy the i cab 
t my friend's house. I did 

7e got the sack, so I must stay 
place.” 
but that is a very different matter from having a giant drop 
in unexpectedly. My friend always spoke of the ten days 
during which that incursion lasted as the most terrible 


giant arrived in ; 


experience (in housekeeping) of his life. 
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There has been no subject concerning which more lies 
have been told than about giants. Until it was found that 
modern men could not be squeezed into the armour at the 
Tower, it was taken for granted that we had degenerated 
in size. This is not only not the case, but in the matter 
of giants we have the advantage of our predecessors. The 
Emperor Maximinian, indeed, was said to have been 8} ft. 
high, but ancient mensuration, especially in the case of an 
Emperor, is not to be trusted ; indeed, from its net having 
made him taller, it is certain that there was no one else 
nearly so tall. Orestes, it is true, we are told, was 10 ft. 
after death; but he was not thought so highly of 
when alive; we may reasonably take 8 ft. as his ulti- 
matum. Now, Chang was 8 ft., and I read that there are 
two giants at present going about in English caravans 
who exceed that altitude. 


long 


A prize has been recently given by a cheap periodical 
for the best sensational intelligence useful for headlines 
or a newspaper Dill. The result is anything but 
meritorious on the score of good taste, for the winner 
has not scrupled to kill off the most eminent living 
personages—all for a guinea; but it is curious how well 
he has gauged the public interest by confining himself 
solely to home subjects. In the whole list of his imaginary 
occurrences there is not one which takes place on foreign 
soil. It is not that we have no feeling for the misfortunes 
of aliens—which, indeed, is proved by the readiness with 
which we subscribe to remedy them; but they do not 
shock us in anything like the proportion that the same 
catastrophe would do at home. It is not distance that 
destroys our sympathies, but the want of familiarity with 
the United States are far away, 
affect us far 


the persons concerned: 
but the troubles of our American 
more than those of the Continent. 


cousins 


The explosion at Santander is probably the most terrible 
event of the kind that has ever happened. Every person of 
feeling is moved by it and would willingly give help to the 
victims, but it has happened in Spain, which is not only 
considerably removed from us, but is a country of which 
If it had happened at 
instead of six 


English people know very little. 
Joulogne, and three hundred 
hundred had been destroyed by it, it would have appealed 
to us with greater force; if it had happened at Portsmouth, 
and but sixty had perished, we should have talked and 
thought of little else for a fortnight. In the face of these 
facts it is curious to hear people expressing their wonder 
that the fiction which deals with foreign scenes is never so 
attractive as that which concerns itself only with England 
and the English. Those who acknowledge it, and con- 
temptuously accuse us of ‘‘ insularity,” seem to be unaware 
that the same limitations exist in every country under 

heaven, whether it is insular or continental. 


persons 


The great Doctor Johnson was not partial to a maritime 
life. He said that being on shipboard Was as bad as being 
in prison, with worse company, and the chance of being 
drowned. Sut even this picture of nautical existence 
sinks into insignificance compared with the dangers to 
which those who make their business in great waters are 
nowadays exposed. A berth on board a fire-ship used to 
be thought a little hazardous, but on board the ill-fated 
vessel that blew up at Santander, and half Santander with 
it, were, we read, no less than fifty tons of dynamite, 
a cargo of candles, oil, and spirits, and twelve tons of 
sulphuric acid. Itis probable that only a few of those who 
sailed in her were aware of what she carried, or they would 
scarcely have enjoyed their after-dinner pipe. 


An ex-policeman, who has taken to literature, applied 
to a magistrate the other day for a protection order against 
his wife, who ‘interferes with and discourages his literary 
labours.” The magistrate very properly declined to inter- 
fere. No doubt the man wanted to write detective stories, 
with which, in consequence of the success of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, we are just now inundated. I only wish that not 
only ex-policemen, but ex-professional folks of all kinds 
could be from 
taking to literature. 
else go into it now as they used to do into the wine trade. 
It is a comfort to know that their wives and families ar 
generally inclined to discourage them. This is often the 
case even as respects those who take to letters from the 
first. The critics on the hearth are the severest critics of 
all, and can seldom be persuaded that their gifted relative 
** worth 


hindered by their wives—or somebody 


People who have failed in everything 


can write anything, as they bluntly express it, 
reading.” There have been some wives of literary men, 
told, ‘‘so vain of the abilities of their husbands 
they insufferable ”’ their 
husbands; but they have not often erred in this direction. 
Disraeli the elder tells us he had seen an album with the 
following dedication signed by a man of letters, who for 
‘* From the Goat Tavern 
in the thirty-fourth year 


We are 


that have been except to 


his own sake shall be n mele SS 
in the Strand, London, Noy. 27; 


ol my sree Jom. 


An exhibition, I read, is about to be opened to offer “ a 
market for manuscript material,” and ‘‘to resuscitate the 
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pamphlet.” It isnot clear to what sort of manuscript this 
statement refers, but if they are literary contributions the 
market-place should be spacious, and wagons be provided 
for their removal. Why anybody should want to resusci- 
tate the pamphlet is not so obvious ; but perhaps this is an 
indirect consequence of the failure of fuel. The exhibition 
will apparently consist of three rooms, of which the third 
need not be very expensively furnished, as it is to be devoted 
to ‘‘ Conversation.” One knows a good many people who go 
to an exhibition for conversation, but that is for use on 
subsequent occasions; table talk. I notice, however, that 
modern advertisements of houses have ceased to speak of 
“living” or ‘ reception” and describe them as 
‘entertaining’ rooms; it sounds attractive, and in these 
automatic days it should be easy to make one’s room at 
least as entertaining as one’s company. 


rooms, 


A few people may talk prose without knowing it, but a 
good many more are pestilent heretics without being the 
least aware of it. I remember a young fellow with whom 
at college I had many arguments on ‘ fate, freewill, 
coming to me one day in the 


’ 


foreknowledge absolute,” 
highest spirits because he had discovered he was a Some- 
thingarian. It was such a comfort to him that he 
belonged to a community, even though they might be all 
wrong. This desire to be attached to some sect or another 
is in youth almost universal ; you seem to be right from 
the start. The first two Positivists, when they began 
to differ, must have felt their position keenly. Females, in 
particular, are averse to finding themselves left out in the 
cold as regards their spiritual condition. A young lady 
relative of my own was horrified the other day by being 
informed that she was an Onchyophagist ; it was a denomi- 
nation of which she had never heard, and it gave her a 
terrible sense of isolation. She was but a schoolgirl, poor 
dear! and thought that she might be the only onchyo- 
phagist in the world. By the help of a Greek lexicon 
[ was enabled to assure her that it was a very numerous 
sect. But should these long names be used to express such 
very common things? An onchyophagist is a person who 
bites his nails. A doctor has discovered that when girls 
do this they are in need of professional attendance ; but 
he would probably say the same of girls who did not 
bite their nails. It is merely the addition of one more 
dangerous disease to the long list of which flesh has been 
declared the heir within the last few years. The practice 
of onchyophagy, we are told, shows that ‘‘the nervous 
centres are disorganised”; our less instructed ancestors 
used to at:ribute it to ‘‘ temper.” 


Another Anglo-Indian story has been given us which 
is not all flirtation and tiger-hunting. The example of 
painting the natives not entirely black, set by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, has been followed by the authoress of ‘‘ Miss 
Stewart's Legacy,” though she cannot be accused of 
sharing the ecstasies of those parliamentary globe-trotters 
who use rose-colour. It is a good story with plenty of 
incident, but one cannot but complain of the unnecessary 
delay of the happiness of the heroine. In some cases 
this is caused by the supposed necessity of a novel 
being in three volumes; but with some female writers it 
seems to be a point of honour to make their heroines put 
off their marriage to the last consistent with 
respectability. Perhaps this is done as a protest against 
another class of female writer, who makes them a little too 
eager for a husband; or, perhaps it is a new canon of 
which one ought to be ashamed of oneself 


moment 


literary ‘‘ art,” 
for not being acquainted with. 


It is an unusual circumstance to find a prolific author 
giving his readers an excess, or even a sufficiency, of 
incident. This is a material of which novelists are often 
lavish in their youth, but generally live to regret it. They 
wish in their maturity that they had not given so much 
material, some of which would now come in exceedingly 
handy, and be also much better remunerated. They have 
been likened to extravagant cooks, who, moreover, suffer 
in their own pockets. It is, therefore, much to the credit 
of a popular writer when there is not only no lack of 
incident in his novel, but also quite a new and original 
plot. This has happened in the case of ‘‘ The Emigrant 
Ship,” by Mr. Clark Russell. The author—who writes, 
as usual, autobiographically —has adventures enough 
and to spare before he finds himself the only man on 
board ship with seventy young female emigrants; but it 
is that unparalleled position in which the reader finds him 
throughout the third like Tennyson's 
” transferred to shipboard, and quite as romantic, 


There are a good 


volume. It is 
** Princess 
though by no means so poetical, a story. 
many cooks and housemaids among the emigrants not only 
in search of a “place” but a husband, and the gallant 
captain finds them a little difficult to manage. It is a 
narrative which one would like to see adapted to the stage 
by Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan. ‘The characters in 
the novel are not, however, confined to the female sex. 
The two villains, Cadman and Fletcher, are well drawn, 
and Brigstock, the would-be coloniser and constitution- 
maker, is really a fine creation. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 

Tt is tho fate of this Government to incur Mr. Labouchere’s 
sovere displeasure, After making a long speech against 
the Chartered Company of British South Africa, against 
the Matabili war, and more especially against Mr. 
Kthodes, whom he described as a common swindler, 
Mr. Labouchere was so dissatisfied with the tone of 
Mr. Sydney Buxton’s reply that he angrily suggested 
massacre to be the inevitable outcome of Liberal policy. 
This outburst drew from Mr. Gladstone one of those gently 
phrased rebukes which he not uncommonly addresses to 
the member for Northampton. It was the Prime Minister's 
duty in his purely paternal capacity to admonish the bad boy 
of his party and reward the good. He reprimanded Mr. 
Labouchere for the habitual employment of exaggerated 
language, and he extolled Mr. Sydney Buxton as a worthy 
representative of a highly respected name. He drew a picture 
of Mr. Buxton’s grandfather smiling approval on the 
Colonial Under-Secretary, and it was so vivid that the eyes 
of members wandered involuntarily towards the roof, as if 
they expected to see the spook of Grandpapa Buxton 
(lropping benedictions. Then Mr. Gladstone recalled 
the Kaffir war of the year 1833 or thereabouts, and 
reminded the House that he had then advocated a 
trust in colonial responsibility rather than in the 
infallibility of Downing Street. “Whenever Mr. Gladstone 
strikes the note of ‘Tis Sixty Years Since,” every- 
body knows that criticism is vain. What is the ure 
of contending with this 
prodigious memory of 
events which happened be- 
fore her Majesty's present 
Commons were born, or 
when they were in their 
swaddling clothes or pur- 
suing hoops with the happy 
unconsciousness of boy- 
hood ? So Mr. Buxton 
tried not to look like the 
virtuous youth who has re- 
ceived the plum-cake, and 
Mr. Labouchere glowered 
with unconcealed disgust 
in his corner seat below the 
gangway, where, I may 
remark in passing, Mr. 
Acland sometimes ensconces 
himself, as if to breathe the 
reinvigorating atmosphere 
of irrepressible Radicalism. 
Mr. Bartley or Viscount 
Cranborne ought to keep 
a vigilant eye on this habit 
of the Mimister of Educa- 
tion. 

After Mr. Labouchere’s 
foray came one of the 
critical junctures in the 
history of this Government. 
Mr. Walter McLaren, a 
much respected follower of 
Mr. Gladstone, had pro- 
posed a new clause in the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, 
with the object of enabling 
workmen who are in the 
enjoyment of an insurance 
fund to contract themselves 
out of the Act. The Home 
Secretary met this with a 
point-blank negative, on 
the ground that the prin- 
ciple of ** contracting. out” 
was inconsistent with the 
Bill, and thoroughly per- 
nicious. It was clear that 
the difference of opinion 
in the Liberal ranks 
threatened Ministers with 
defeat. A troop of members 
representing constituencies 
in which the influence of the 
London and North-Western 
tailway is strong broke into THE 
open revolt. ‘The men in 
the employ of that railway corporation have an insurance 
fund which they prefer to the prospective benefits of Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill. A victory for Mr. McLaren would not 
have been followed by the abandonment of the measure, but 
the Government would have received a very serious check, 
Perhaps it was the prolongation of the debate which saved 
them; perhaps it was Mr. Burns’s speech. The member 
for Battersea has many faults as a Parliamentary orator. 
He does not concentrate his matter, and his sentences are 
sometimes interminable. But he has a rough sincerity 
and a ready humour which are appreciated on both 
sides. His point was that ‘‘ contracting out’ would be 
fatal to the Bill, for the main object of employers’ 
liability was to prevent accidents, not to compensate 
workmen. He quoted figures to show that insurance in 
all countries has the effect of increasing the mortality of 
workmen by lessening precautions. In the end Mr. 
Asquith was victorious by a majority of nineteen, and the 
Government emerged in safety from one of the tightest 
of the tight places which have diversified its progress from 
the earliest moment of its existence. The Opposition 
disguised their disappointment by murmuring, ‘‘ No matter! 
A time will come in the House of Lords!” Whether 
Mr. McLaren and the Liberals who voted with him enjoy 
the prospect of backing the House of Lords in a conflict 
with the Commons on this question L cannot say. 

But employers’ liability, as Mr. Bartley says, is not an 
affair of partisan politics, and it is pleasant to assume that 
both sides are engaged in the single-minded endeavour to 
make the Government Bill as statesmanlike as possible. 
The debates are carried on chiefly by the lawyers, with an 
occasional inroad by Mr. Gibson Bowles, who discourses on 
the subtleties of terminology. The lay mind gets a little 


COLLIERIES STRIKE : 
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confused ia this conflict of technicalities. Mr. Gibson 
Bowles’s mind is quite clear, but then he has commanded 
a yacht, and can tell the House that the idea of sub- 
contracting originated with Jethro, who advised Moses 
to appoint captains of the Israelites instead of trying 
to manage them all himself. But to the average 
member the Solicitor - General has to explain many 
things—such as that ‘‘ premises” in legal phraseology 
means not merely buildings, stone walls, and so forth, but 
everything on and under the earth and sea. This is a 
surprise to Mr. William Allan, who wanted to know 
where the “ premises’? would be if he were engaged 
in building a jetty. ‘In that case,” said Sir John 
Rigby, ‘‘ they would be on the spot where you drove in 
the piles.” ‘The absence of partisanship was agreeably 
illustrated when Mr. Matthews, after a vigorous onslaught 
on Mr. Asquith, was followed by Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
staunchest of Liberal Unionists, who suggested that Mr. 
Matthews had attacked the very principle of employers’ 
liability for which he was responsible in the happy 
days when he was himself a Minister. ‘But the 
interest of these amiable bickerings pales before the 
phenomenon of an Oriental prince in the gallery of 
distinguished strangers listening to the eloquence of Sir 
Edward Hill. Iam a tolerably brilliant object myself, but 
I was thrown into the shade by the magnificence of the 
Eastern magnate, who shone like polished gold. This 
dazzling stranger had sat unmoved when the eminent 
lawyers were pounding away, but when the deep and 
sonorous accents of Sir Edward Hill were heard, a 





OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
a 
THE COLLIERIES STRIKE. 

The colleries strike has continued in various districts nearly 
sixteen weeks, and its deplorable effects, both in the acts 
of violence; outrage, and riot which have in some localities 
been provoked by this contest, and in the poverty which 
has reduced many families of the labouring classes to 
depend on charitable relief funds, generously provided by 
their middle-class neighbours, have occupied much space 
in this Journal. St. Helens, in South Lancashire, is one of 
those towns where the manufacturing industries, those of 
glass, copper, alkali, and chemical works, depend on 
the supply of coal for the means of working, and 
have been stopped by the colliery strike. It is at such 
places, more even than in the colliery villages, that the 
present distress is felt, while their working pecple haye 
mostly no concern in the rate of colliery wages, and are 
not consulted by the directors of the strike. 

In London, though the general disturbance of trade 
must affect all wage-earning classes, the enormous and 
increasing dearness of coal for household use is what tells 
most severely on the condition of the poor, of those 
ordinarily living far below the standard of comfort 
which miners are able to maintain. To anyone who 
has seen how much better off all the labouring folk 
in the mining and manufacturing districts are than 
the London poor, it may well appear that metro- 
politan demonstrations of 
sympathy should attend 
rather to matters nearer 
heme. Themeeting of ladies, 
however, at &t. James's 
Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 7, was animated by 
very benevolent intentions. 
One of the speakers, Mrs. 
Dickinson, a miner’s wife, 
made a_ speech declaiming 
against the colliery owners 
as would-be slave owners, 
and declaring it to be their 
fault if children were dying 
for want of fcod. 


MDME. BERNHARDT 
IN “LES ROIS.” 
M. Jules Lemaitre, one of 
the most distinguished of 
living Trench critics, has 
written for Madame Sara 
Jernhardt a play founded 
on his novel ‘ Les Rois.” 
The theme of the story is 
the attempt of a dreamy 
prince to reconcile his demo- 
cratic aspirations with his 
royalauthority. HisSocialist 
visions are stimulated by a 
Nihilist lady, and he is re- 
minded of his regal duties by 
his wife, the Princess Wil- 
helmine. In this character, 
Madame Bernhardt has 
achieved another triumph. 
She is represented in our 
Illustration at the moment 
when Prince’ lLermann 
shatters his hopes of de- 
mocracy by ordering the 
guard to fire on the people 
who are rioting under the 
palace windows. M. 
Lemaitre’s story owes a 
good deal to the sensational 
history of the Crown Prince 
Rudolph, whose suicide or 
murder remains one of the 
mysteries of our time. In 
the play, Hermann is shot 
by his wife just as he is 








glittering turban became agitated, a gold elbow rested 
on the gallery rail, and then a dark excited face 
bent forward as if the listener were drinking in the sound, 
Sir Edward was talking nothing save affable common- 
places, but I fancy that the rich elocutionary roll of his 
voice struck the ear of the Oriental as the only genuine 
note of imperious authority which he had heard in the 
debate. 

With more paternal fervour, Mr. Gladstone intervened in 
the coal strike with the proposal that masters and men 
shall talk it all over again in the genial presence of Lord 
Rosebery. : 


Mr. Ruskin’s feelings are supposed to be harrowed by 
a piece of news from Venice. <A trial was made recently of 
an electric gondola, and its success has suggested the idea 
thut before long the canals of Venice will know the 
gondolier no more. He is to be superseded by the 
machinery which propelled the boats on Lake Michigan 
during the Chicago Exhibition. Mr. Ruskin, we doubt 
not, will laugh this to scorn. There is no resemblance 
between the Venetian canals and Lake Michigan, and it is 
quite impossible for electric gondolas to be steered along 
the watery ways of Venice with the necessary dexterity. 
The gondolier is probably no more alarmed than Mr. 
Ruskin. He has claims upon the imagination of the 
tourist which mere electricity can never have. No intelli- 
gent visitor to Venice will charter an electric launch, 
which he ¢an get on the Thames. The gondolier is 
indispensable to the associations of the city, as well as to 
the convenience of locomotion. Moreover, he is often a 
very handsome fellow, and what sane woman would dream 
of sacrificing him to a dismal science ? 


SOUP-KITCHEN AT ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


about to fly with Frida, the 
Nihilist. This tragedy is 
regarded by his stern old 
father, who had abdicated in favour of his son, as a 
justifiable retribution upon treason, and the old king 
resumes his reign with the spirit of repression personified 
by his avenging daughter-in-law. ‘‘ Les Rois ” has been 
produced in Paris at Madame Bernhardt’s theatre, the 
Renaissance. 

GIPSY GIRLS FISHING IN ALBANIA, 
On one-of the old stone bridges that, over many of the 
streams of North Albania, still bear witness to the rule of 
the Venetian Republic, stand two Zingani girls, fishing in 
the river that tumbles over its rocky bed in the chasm far 
beneath them. Their fishing tackle is simplicity itself. To 
the end of a long piece of cord a hook baited with raw 
meat is fastened, and is tossed into the water without 
even a float, if the stream is rapid enough to bear up 
the bait and to keep it from sinking to the bottom. The 
lake and the rivers of the country are full of splendid fish, 
and keep many a Skipetar and Slav family from starvation. 
The curing and export of botargo is one of the staple 
industries of the villages on Lake Scodra; and in the 
autumn, or just at the beginning of winter, the scoranze, 
small fish not unlike the sardine, appear in great 
quantities in the little sheltered bays and inlets on the 
shores of the lake, and are captured and cured for home 
use and for exportation to Italy or the Dalmatian coast. 
In some of the larger rivers running into Lake Scodra, 
magnificent salmon-trout are to be caught, and fish of 
twenty-five pounds weight, or even more, are often to be 
seen in the Bazaar of Scodra. At the outlet of the Boiana 
from the lake is a fishing village, which is regularly 
farmed out to the fishermen, who spend day and night in 
its ricketty structures during the fishing season. 
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OUP AND ONE LOAF OF BREAD FOR A FAMILY OF TEN, 











To the vast mass of 
people who turncd out 
on Nov. 9 to witness 
the Lord Mayor's Pro- 
cession there must have 
come it consid rable 
measure of disappoint- 
ment at the somewhat 
cheap and tawdry cha- 
racter of the sceni 
(Usvlay. Three cars, 
infinitely inferior — to 
those with which Messrs. 
Sanger vivify the 
country villages which 
they patronise during 
the summer season, 
were all that were of 
any account from the 
point of view of spectacle. 
‘That this kind of thing 
ought really to be better 
done or to be abandoned 
altogether is now thi 
absolute opinion — of 
every intelligent 
Londoner. 

Nothing, however, 
was wanting to an 
artistic and picturesque 
conception of the duties 
of a great city in the 
festivities which fol- 
lowed the procession in 
the evening. In spite 
of the absence of some 
of the leading Ministers 
and rather a dearth of 
distinguished men, the 
Guildhall presented an 
appearance not easily te 
be forgotten by thos 
who saw it for the first 
time. In the magnifi 
cent Library the new 
Lord Mayor (Mr. Alder- 
man Tyler) received his 








RECEPTION OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR IN THE LIBRARY. 
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guests at a raised dais, and the sight, as they passed 
down the centre, seated lady Visitors grouped on 
either side, was extremely interesting. The reception, 
which practically ended with the appearance of the 
Lord Chancellor, was followed by a move to’ the 
Banqueting Hall, to which Earl Spencer escorted 
the Lady Mayoress. The most picturesque sight of 
all was this magnificent room, upon which Gog and 
Magog have looked down for so many generations, as it 
appeared at the banquet. Certainly no other structure in 








Tik LADY MAYORESS'’S MAIDS-OF-HONOUR 
WATCHING THE FEAST 


England can give such a striking effect, the Egyptian Tall 
at the Mansion House not excepted. 

Not the least picturesque elements were the cook 
(engaged, from an exceedingly elevated rostrum, in 
carving the baron of beef) and the bevy of beautiful 
girls the Lady Mayoress’s maids - of - honow who 
looked down upon the proceedings from a_ balcony. 
The banquet over, the guests returned to the Library, 
and to the ball which always concludes this historic 
festival. 









































THE BANQUET AT THE GUILDHALL: A BIRD’'S-EYE 


VIEW FROM THE GALLERY. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 
Iler Majesty the Queen is expected on Saturd: ay, Nov. 
to return from Balmor: al to Windsor. On Tuesday evening, 
Noy. 14, her Majesty and the Court were entert ained with 
a performance of ‘Fra Diayolo” by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. 

The Prince vf Wales and the Duke and Duchess of 
York have been visiting the Duke and Duchess of Fife at 
Castle Rising. 

His Royal Highness Duke Alfred of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
joins the Queen at Windsor, and stays in England another 
week or two. 

The Duchess of Teck opened a Palestine + ag # and 
bazaar at St. Martin's Townhall on Tuesday, Nov. in 
aid of the funds of the Church of England Sunday ee ool 
Institute. On the same day the Duchess of Albany 
visited Fulham, to open bazaar in St. Andrew's Hall. 
Her Royal Highness was received by the Bishop of 
Marlborough on behalf of the parish. 

Ambassador to Rome, in 
is Sir Clare Ford, at 
and formerly to 


The newly appointed British 
the place of the late Lord Vivian, 
present Ambassador to Constantinople 
Madrid. 

The funeral of the late Sir 
nised on Saturday, Nov. 11, 
presence of alarge congregation. Mr. Gladstone wa 
of the pall-bearers. The body was afterwards conveyed 
to the village of Essendon, near Hatfield, where it was 
interred in the family burying-place. 


Andrew Clark was solem- 
in Westminster Abbey, in 


Ss one 


The election of Lord Rector of Edinburgh University 
took place on Nov. 11: Lord President Robertson, Con- 
servative, was elected by 1145 votes against 728 recorded 


Lord Reay, Liberal. 


On Friday, Noy. 10, the Duke of Devonshire addressed 
a great Unionist demonstration in the Ulster Hall, Belfast. 
He contended that statesmen who preté nded to or with 
Irish affairs, and who had not taken Ulster into account, 
did not deserve the name. So far as Ulster was co eiseiahh 
the Act of Union had been a conspicuous success. Though 
the Unionist pany had suffered defeat in the House of 
Commons on the Home Rule Bill, they had been victorious 
House of Lords. The Gladstonian party were 
et oy on their own showing they ought to appeal 
to the country on the Home Rule issue, but they were 
aware that if they did so the verdict would be against them 
ind they therefore intended to raise other questions and to 
nd Home Rule indefinitely. 


Iler Majesty's Government has decided on making a 
direct effort, not by imposing arbitration, but by the use of its 
influence for conciliation, to bring the working colliers and 
the owners and managers of cme ries to an amicable 

ttlement of their prolonged dispute. The Prime Minister's 
addressed simulta neous sly to the Miners’ Federation 
the ¢ Coal-owne rs’ Federation, was published on 
T uesday, Nov. 14, ont Gladstone a r sti ated its purport 
in the Hi yuse of Commons at midnight, when the House 
adjourned from the Monday Everybody is 
aware, without reference to the information which has 
reached the Board of Trade, that this stoppage of 
the industry has caused mucl suffering, not 
only to the families of men et in coal-mining, but 
to hundreds of thousands of other people, whose different 
yments have been adversely affected by it; and this 
will be aggravated, among all the poorer classes, 
greatly increased price of fuel in the ap proaching 
It is also the opinion of 
that, unless an early s ‘euse n 
ting injury, if not permanent injury, 1 
» trade of the country. This is : 
onal imp yrtance. As the mference of Nov 
not result in a settlement, it i 

representatives of 
ved to resume negotiations und he chairm 


ember of the Government: os Rosebery, at 
nh 
‘1 


+ - 
diiner 


lov rs 


inship 


quest of his colleagues, has undertaken this duty 
ill not assume the position of an arbitrator on umpire, 
ote in the proceedings, but will offer merely 
ffices to assist the parties in a friendly settlement 
disputed questions. The executives both of the 
* Federation and of the Coal-owners’ Federation have 
ed the proposal of the Government; and the first 
hag ows been convened for Frid Nov. 17, at the 
¢ i rn Offic “e 
Speaking at a Unionist Harrow, Lord G. 
H rremned insisted on the uf ity, for the very 
existence nerce, of the retention 
of our nav: mt supremacy. "Se ( omek uned that the Govern- 
ment had done nothing to repair the loss of the Victoria, 
and said that, unless they were prepared to bring forward 
a satisfactory programme, it was the duty of Parliament 
to urge them upon the subject. 


he London County Council has resolyed to bring the 
principle of betterment before Parliament again next year 
ina Dill relating to the approaches to the Tower Bridge: 
also to seek powers for the quis ition ol le l for 


water to the selsupelie. 


areas ne 


ie supply of 


The Earl of Onslow, overnor of New 
Nov. 14, read a paper to the oyal Colonial 
State Socialism and Labour overnments in 
Hie spoke of the experiments in legislation proce 
the Antipodes. Lord Rosebery presided, and dwelt upon 
the advantage derived from interchange of views with the 


Colonies up t 


m such questions. 
Mr. Edward Caird, M.A., formerly Snell and Jenkyns 
Exhibitioner, of — and late Fellow of Merton College, 
is elected to be Mas ster of Balliol College, in succession to 
the late Professor Jows 
The annual central conference of represi 
Law guardians was opened on Nov. at St. 
Townhall under the presidency of Mr. A. 
explained that the conference was held earlier than usual 
to allow discussion on the Local Government Bill, 
cially its pro osals touching the administr: ation of the Poor 
Law, which be strongly condemned. He also expressed a 


Zealand, on 
Institute on 
Australasia. 


“ling at 


ntatives of Poor 
Martin’s 
Pell, who 


espe- 
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strong opinion that in the agricultural districts there was 
no excess of. skilled or good labour, but rather a scarcity 
of it. 

There is no longer any doubt as to the complete success 
of the operations in South Africa undertaken by the 
Chartered Company’s forces against the Matabili. <A 
message dated from Buluwayo was received at Capetown 
from Dr. Jameson, announcing th: it on Noy. 1 the Matabili, 
7000 strong, attacked the Company's column when in laager 
on the Imbembezi River, but were totally defeated and 
demoralised, losing at least 1000 men. On the following 
day Dr. Jameson occupied Buluwayo. Lo Bengula had 
fled northwards, leaving orders that the royal kraals 
should be destroyed. His orders were carried out, and 
80,000 cartridges and over a ton of gunpowder were 
exploded. Dr. Jameson sent to Lo Bengula, inviting him 
to come in, and guaranteeing, if he ——, with the 
request, personal safety and good usage. Three Europeans 
appear to have been killed in the Imbe mbezi fight. Colonel 
Goold-Adams has sent reports to the High Commissioner 
confirming the fact of the capture of Buluw: ayo, and adding 
that he is starting for Buluwayo at once. Khama is 
reported to have withdrawn his men from the expedition, 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes is on his way back to Capetown, to confer 
with Sir Henry Loch and to communicate with her 
Majesty’s Government upon the disposal of Matabililand. 


The French Chambers assembled on Noy. 14 for the 
first time since the general election. The senior member 
of the House, M. Pierre Blanc, presided over the Deputies, 
and M. Challemel-Lacour over the Senate. Their speeches 
were chiefly devoted to the recent visit of the Russian 
naval officers. M. Casimir Périer was re-elected President 
of the House of Deputies. 

The Austrian Foreign Minister, Count Kalnoky, has 
gone to have an interview with the King of Italy at Monza, 
in | ameeey which is thought te concern the part of Italy 
in th e Triple Alliance. 


The negotiations between tlie Prussian Minister of 
Finance and the Duke of Cumberland in regard to the 
administration of the Guelph estate have been concluded. 
The Royal Public Library and the Guelph Museum will 
remain permanently at Hanover; the stud at Herrenhausen 
will be conducted as heretofore. 

An atte mpt was made on Nov. 10 to assassinate 
M. Georgevitch, the Servian Minister in Paris, at the 
Bouillon Duval restaurant, Rue des Petits Champs. He 
was stabbed with a knife by some person unknown, but his 
wound is slight. 
vatre is related 
been 


The atrocious crime at the Barcelona th 
on another page. More than sixty Anarchists have 
arrested in that city, and quantities of powder fuses and 
Anarchist prints were found. At the house of one con- 
vere discovered ten bombs and a quantity of 
cartridges, powder, and dyn imite. A crazed female 
Anarchist has been apprehended. 


spirator 


\ panic has been created at Turin by the outbreak of a 
fire in the military barracks on the Monte Collina, where 
large quantities of ammunition are stored. It is feared 
that an explosion of the powder magazine, containing some 
two tons of explosives, cannot be averted. <A cordon of 
has been stationed round the burning pile. The 
hill opposite the city, on the other side of the 


soldiece 
Collina is a 
river Vo. 
at Muiden, near Amsterdam, was 
blown up on Noy. 14. Of the nineteen buildings of the 
manufactory, two were destroyed; no fire, however, had 
broken out. In the ruins two dead bodies have been found. 

med a Gane ltar, on Noy. 14, a torpedo-boat from her 
Ma s ship Rodney, while practising in the harbour, 
Was ( iy sized and sank. \ stoker was drowned. The rest 
of the men on board were saved. 

The United 


Senate, is about 


A gunpowder mill 


“tates C at Washington, or the 
_to discuss President Cleveland’s plan to 
restore Queen Liliuokolani to the throne of Hawaii. 


Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, has 
entered into negotiations with Mr. Gresham, Secretary of 
State, for the settlement of the claims of British sealers 
seized in Bering Sea by United States war-ships previous 
to the modus vivendi of 1891. It is said that the amount of 
indemnity claimed by Canada will not exceed half a million 


dollars. 


ongress 


Sir Julian 


The French war in Dahomey, West Africa, seems likely 
to be terminated, as King Behanzin has sent in 400 rifles 
and four cannon to General Dodds, and his submission to 
the French is imminent. 


The fighting in the harbour of Rio de Janeiro be- 
tween the two factions, the naval squadron of the 
insurgents, under Admiral de Mello, and the military forces 
of the President, Marshal Peixoto, is still going on; 

all the forts were furious my can- 
nonading the ships on Noy. 8, 
while the insurgents, landing, 
attacked Nictheroy and the Marine 
and War Arsenals, but were re- 
pulsed. Admiral de Mello 
convened a meeting of the insur- 
gent commanders, and has declared 
for restoring the Monarchy ; pro- 
bably, in the person of Prince 
Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, grand- 
son of the late Emperor Dom 
Pedro IT, 


has 


The badges worn by the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs’ Committee on 
Lord Mayor's Day were made of 
18-carat gold, richly enamelled in 
colours, with the shields of the 
Corporation of the City of London, 
the Lord Mayor, and the Sheriffs 
in relief. They were manufactured 
by J. W. Benson, of Old Bond 
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_ Street and Ludgate Hill. 
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PERSONAL. 

The post of Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Oxford, left vacant by the death of Dr. Jowett, has been 

filled by the 

appointment 
SEL of Mr. In- 
Cf” 7 gram By- 
water. Mr. 
Bywater was 
previously 
Reader in 
Greek, and 
his claims to 
the Profes- 
sorship were 
strongly 
championed 
by Oxford 
men, jealous, 
a little un- 
reasonably 
jealous, for 
the honour of 
the Univer- 
sity. There 
was a sug- 
gestion of a 
different ap- 
pointment, 
and this excited a good deal of unnecessary feeling. The 
choice of Mr. Bywater has, however, given much satis- 
faction to the University, for his reputation as a Greek 
scholar is not surpassed. He is understood to have pre- 
pared an edition of Aristotle’s ‘* Poetics,’ which he is in no 
hurry to publish, The modesty of Oxford scholarship 
shrinks too much from publication. 





Photo by Maull and Fox 
Mr. Incram Bywarer. 


**The Promise of May,” as Mr. Punch once facetiously 
called it--a promise which must have been made to the 
extent of many millions sterling on behalf of the ‘ Old 
Lady of Threadnesdle Street,” and which, un- 
like the promises of many ladies, is never broken 
under any circumstances—will be seen no more 
on any of those welcome * flimsies ” issued by 
the Bank of England subsequent to Nov. 9, 1893. 
Mr. Frank May has resigned his position as chief 
cashier, and though rumour has been busy trying 
to discover the reason why so important and 
highly paid an official should ‘send in his 
checks” (instead of issuing his notes) three or 
four years before the age limit of sixty-five was 
reached, it is unnecessary to discuss here the 
truth or the reverse of the many surmises that 
have been current. It is only just to remember 
at this particular time the valuable work that 
Mr. May has done for the Bank during the 
twenty years that he has occupied the leading 
position in the banking world. Mr. Horace 
George Bowen, who succeeds Mr. May as chief 
cashier, was born in Trinidad some fifty-two years 
ago. His father was a valued civil servant in 
the island, and his uncle presided there as Judge 
for many years. Mr. Bowen, like his predecessor 
in the post, passed some of his earlier official 
career at the branch establishment of the Bank 
in Burlington Gardens, and some years ago was 
transferred to the accountants’ office in Thread- 
needle Street, of which he became the chief. If 
Mr. Horace G. Bowen’s signature is not so well 
known all the world over as Mr. May’s, it is 
agreeably familiar to those of the community 
who are the fortunate holders of Bank or 
Government Stocks, for it appears on all the 
dividend warrants issued by the Bank. Mr. 
jowen's appointment has given great satisfaction 
in financial circles, for as chief accountant he has 
won golden opinions, not only in the Bank itself, 
but in the City, and if his name will not serve for 
a comic contemporary to extract a joke from, it 
will, doubtless, when exhibited on the admirably 
woven paper made specially for the Bank, command all 
the respect and affection which has been bestowed on that 
of his predecessor in office in every portion of the civilised 
world. 

Mr. I’, H. Cowen, whose opera ‘“ Signa” was produced 
amid much enthusiasm last Sunday, Noy. 12, at the 
Dal Verme 
Theatre, 
Milan, is en- 
titled to 
special notice 
from the fact 
that he is 
the first 
English com- 
poser to have 
his work thus 
introduced to 
an Italian 
audience. He 
was born at 
Kingston, 
Jamaica, 
forty-one 
years ago. 
He studied 
music at 
Leipsic and 
Berlin, and 

Photo by Russell and fons had the ad- 

Mr. F. H. Cowen. vantage of 

tuition from 

Sir John Goss and Sir Julius Benedict. Tis compositions 
have embraced a wide variety of styles. His cantatas ‘* The 
Sleeping Beauty,” ‘‘ The Rose Maiden,” and, latterly, ‘* The 
Water Lily,” and his oratorio ‘‘ Ruth” have obtained recog- 
nition for their musicianly qualities. His visit to Australia 





in 1888 was very successful, and gave a valuable incentive to 
colonial music. As the composer of ‘‘The Better Land,” 
one of the most popular songs of this half of the century, 
Mr. Cowen is best known, perhaps, to the great publis, 











but he has also written delightful music for many other 
songs besides Madame Antoinette Sterling’s favourite 
choice. 

The fashionable wedding this week is that of Miss 
Lilias Borthwick to Lord Bathurst. The bridegroom, who 
succeeded to the title only a twelvemonth ago, belongs to 
one of the oldest Saxon families. It a pleasing novelty to 
have an earl whose ancestors did not come over with the 
Conqueror, but probably did their best to knock him on 
the head... The prosperity of the Bathursts dates definitely 
from the time of Elizabeth. They fought valiantly for the 
lost cause of the Stuarts, and attained the distinction of an 
earldom in 1772. Miss Borthwick is the only daughter of 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, the proprietor of the Morning Post, 
and one of the most popular of our public men. Sir Algernon 
received his baronetcy in recognition of his services to the 
Conservative party ; but the esteem in which he is held is 
not confined to any political circle. Miss Borthwick shares 
her father’s taste for outdoor pastimes, and has no small 
renown on Deeside for landing salmon. 


Mr. George Alexander has reopened the St. James's 
Theatre with ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” fresh from 
a triumphant tour in the provinces. ‘There can be no 
question now as to the public favour which has been 
accorded to Mr. Pinero’s masterly play; and the critics 
who declared that such an innovation in the English 
drama could be judged only by the test of popularity 
must now submit to the decision which they challenged. 
The value of a work of art is, of course, in no sense 
dependent on the voice of the multitude; but in this 
case art and truth and popular appreciation are at one. 
Mr. Pinero has victoriously asserted the right of the 
English dramatist to deal with the realities of life in a 
serious spirit. This has been.misdescribed in some quarters 
as a revolution, and itis hastily assumed that if Mr. Pinero 
is justified by public support, the stage must be given up 
to surgical studies of the seamy side of humanity. !t 
seems to be thought that playgoers are now divided in‘o 
factions, and that the people who admire ‘‘ ‘lhe Second 


EARL BATHURST. 


on Ve == 
Y 





Mrs. Tanqueray”’ can never be induced to countenance 
such a piece of excellent fooling as ‘‘ Charley’s Aunt.” 
The truth is that Mr. Pinero has not made any funda- 
mental change in the taste of the playgoing world. He has 
simply given it a breadth that was sadly lacking. He has 
enabled it to touch the opposite poles of modern tragedy 
and of his own delightful fantasies in the region of farce. 
Above all, he has taught it to regard gravely that side of 
life which it has been accustomed, time out of mind, to 
treat spectacularly. There are plenty of pictures of erring 
womanhood in our melodramas, but Paula Tanqueray 
differs from them just as the splendid impersonation of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell differs from the highly coloured 
portrait of the lady with a glass of champagne who may 
be seen at this moment cn all the hoardings. 

Ripened by study and practice, Mrs. Campbell's per- 
formance is now far superior to that which made so great 
an impression when the play was originally seen at the St. 
James's. It was in the first act that Mrs. Campbell was 
weakest. She failed to suggest the charm which had 
persuaded Aubrey Tanqueray to make so startling an 
experiment. There was a certain hardness here which 
was scarcely redeemed even by the wonderful passion of 
the later scenes. But now the Paula of the first act has all 
the winning quality so essential to the dramatist’s argument. 
The impulsiveness and waywardness are there, but in 
addition there is a note of tenderness which makes 
infinitely touching the conviction that this new life, open- 
ing to her out of the lawlessness of the past, will prove her 
social salvation. The undertone of the tragedy is first 
heard in this scene, and Mrs, Campbell and Mr. Alexander 
play it with a depth of feeling which brings out the full 
resource of the impressive prelude. Mr. “Alexander, 
like his brilliant coadjutor, has gained greatly in force 
and intensity. Miss Maude Millett’s Ellean is more 
sympathetic than she was. Miss Granville is some- 
what too youthful in manner for Mrs. Cortelyon; and 
Mr. Esmond, clever as his Cayley Drummle undoubtedly 
«, has not quite caught the geniality of the kindly 
and sagacious man of the world. But the whole repre- 
sentation is extremely powerful, and it was welcomed 
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again with such enthusiasm that Mr. Pinero was com- 
pelled to appear once more in front of the curtain in 
response to a tribute which is rare in the history of the 
modern drama. 


Mr. Francis Parkman, of Boston, who has died at the 
age of seventy, was one whose studies were expressly 
directed to 
the early his- 
tory of Euro- 
pean settle- 
ment in 
North 
America, 
That of the 
New Eng- 
land colonies 
has been ably 
investigated 
and related 
by other 
Massachu- 
setts patriotic 
ant iquarian 
scholars. The 
chosen field 
of Mr. Park- 
man’s la- 
bours was 
the wide 
range of the 
Freneh Tus cate Mr. Francis Pa: kMAN. 
inland ex- 
plorations and cor qv sts, not only in Canada and areund 
the Great Lakes, but also in the vast plains watered 
by the Mississ ppi, until within a hundred and fifty years 
ago. It is probable tl at, but for wars of European origin, 
half the Western Cont nent would have receiyed a Frereh 
poy ulation. The chrcnicles of those times ar» highly 
interesting, and Mr. | arkman, who, after comp!:ting lis 
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education at Harvard, went to visit the native tribes as far 
as the Rocky Mountains, while he collected the records of 
French official rule and of the Jesuit missions, has put them 
into a form agreeable for modern reading. We have to 
thank him for much instruction not easily obtained without 
his aid. 

There seems little hope forthosafety of Captain Gwyneth 
Williams, who, in the first pitched battle between the 
forces of the 
Chartered 
Company and 
the Matabili, 
was carried 
off into the 
bush by his 
wounded 
horse. It was 
impossible at 
the time to 
follow him, 
as the enemy 
were sur- 
rounding the 
colonial 
troops in 
great num- 
bers. Captain 
Williams’s 
companions 
hoped at first 
that he was 
a prisoner in 
the hands of 
the Matabili, 
but, in the heat of the fight, it is scarcely likely that his 
life was spared. It must be said, however, in fairness to 
Lo Bengula, that he protected two white traders who were 
found at Buluwayo after his flight. Captain Williams was 
the son of General Owen Williams, and he accompanied 
Lord Randolph Churchill in the famous expedition to 
Mashunaland, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SIX O'CLOCK AT NIGHT. 
It was six o'clock at night. 

Not that it was dark. March winds had blown themselves 
out; April showers had laid the dust; and the sun, shining 
through the humid atmosphere with a ruddy face, was still 





CHAPTER IIT. 
SIX O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING, 


Some months lad elapsed, and spring was 
come at last Ihe moor had forgotten the 
floods and frosts, and the grass in the meadows 
was growing long and lush. <As to Ashford, 
Sabina had never bestowed upon him another 
thought; and as he returned to Oxford a 
couple of days after his visit to Middleney, 
it 1s probable that hi entimental visions 
quickly evaporated. 

It was six o'clock in the morning, and 
Sabina had been to Ham Mead to fetch in 
the cows. A white mist from the river hung 
over the moor, and dewdrops dripped from 
the willow-trees. Birds were busy mating, 
iud the air alive with love; and as Sabina 
slowly came alone across the moor, she must 
needs sing to herself for company’s sake. 

At the entrance to the village was a 
homestead known as Lower Farm, now un- 
occupied and falling into disrepair, for the 
land had latterly been thrown with Church 
Farm. The lilac was bursting into flower, 
unl as Sabina passed she sprang upon the 
low garden-wall and tore off a bough rich 
in bloom, with a dewdrop hanging to each 
clove-like flower. 

On she came behind her cows into the 
village street—a creature of the early morning 
and the open air, rich in vitality, full-throated, 
rosy like an apple and straight as a willow- 
wand. She possessed, too, that face of fault- 
less symmetry not uncommon among the 
humble in the West of England, and affirmed 
to be a heritage from some early Celtic race. 

Just then young Sam crossed the barton 
and stood leaning against the gate. 

The cows went lazily by. Sabina half- 
smothered her face in the flowers until, 
having smelt her fill, with extravagant waste 
of beauty she beat the red back of a loiterer 
with the lilac-bush, and laughed as the cow 
leisurely mounted the causeway beside the 
churchyard wall. 

‘* Za-am !’’ 

‘Sabina !”’ 

That was all. But there is a pleasant 
modulation about a Somersetshire voice which 
makes this simple salutation very friendly. 

Sabina passed on 

For the first time Sam’s eyes lighted on lrer 
with more than common meaning as he 
watched her easy erect figure softened in the 
morning mist. He smiled; stepped into the 
road; and from the wayside selected a small 
clod of earth, about so big as a little crab- 
apple or a bantam pullet’s egg, and threw it, 
striking Sabina fairly between the shoulders 
on the curtain of her white sun-bonnet. 

Without turning she looked back over 
her shoulder and laughed. It was an atten- 
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high above the horizon. The light gli tened upon the wet 
thatch of Christopher Chiselett’s homestead, which stood 
within a field some distance from the road; and glowed upon 
the yellow stacks richly ranged round the mow-barton of the 
Church Farm. 


It was six, because the clock in Middleney was striking— 





tion, and Sabina liked attentions dearly. ‘Ts the pen to your liking, Mr. Chiselett ?”’ 


And so Sam fell in love 
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solemnly, meditatively striking, with not more than half a 
minute between each stroke. 

A clock which gave such thoughtful attention to business 
was never fast. It did not hurry mankind into heart disease, 
nor fret the human race into fiddle-strings, as does the modern 

timepie It did not imperatively insist upon tell- 

For, unless possessed of superior power of con- 

n, the mind was apt to wander and get confused in 
However, were 

Christopher was sauntcring down the 


it was six o'clock; the cows 
and 
And it 

loscphy pervades the west, a1 


h of the Socratic 


because 


a fine spirit of 
natives, with intuitive 
doctrine of contraries, 
the opposite of morning, and so 
of the road. 


Lneve 


middle 
l r knew a mai 


were 
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if such a spirit of fair-dealing could ever become universal, 
there would be an end to 211 business and the collapse of the 
British Constitution. 

None but themselves knew the secret bond which held 
together these simple souls—the thread of sympathy entwined 
around their lives. 

Sophia presently returned from her crrand, and sat down 
in the kitchen in the corner furthest from Christopher. 

** Sophia.”’ 

‘* Mr. Chiselett.”’ 

There followed a pause, and Sophia, taking off her bonnet, 
smoothed her grey hair, pulled the little cork-screw curls on 
each side of her placid forehead and settled herself to talk to 
her guest. She was dressed in black. Since her widowhood 
had never discarded it. Ther 
passes only to shed a sweetness, and such was Sophia’s; but 


are faces over which sorrow 


silt 


t placid brow. 


cuessed the anxious thought beneath tha 


from 


no one 
l‘or Sophia came to Middleney a widow, 
and the curiosity of simple people, how- 


away down thu 
country somewhere 
ever keen, is easily satisfied. 

‘*Have *¢ vot ‘un, Mr 
whispered 

*“*T’ve replied Christopher, and producing a 
breecl -pocket, le pla ed it 
k it up, affectionately examined it, 
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Then by a tacit understanding the subject was dismissed. 
Sophia heroically dricd her eyes with her apron ; Christopher's 
little twinkle returned, and they fell a-talking of other matters. 
How old Sam Grinter had a heart so big as a bucket—and 
Mrs. Grinter a wonderful head-piece that could really hold 
two thoughts to a time—and cousin Jolin Priddle, for all his 
frightened look, could sell a pig so well as any man. Tor 
such was the heavenly condition of Middleney that all the folk 
were friends ; and instead of talking scandal, the n ighbvbours 
were lavish of praise. 
**An’ I can’t never think but 
a-caught a bit of a inklen’ a’ter our Sabina.”’ 
‘*Never!’’ cried Sophia, her face brightening 
woman's never-dying love of romance. 
Then Christopher put on his hat, 
to light him to the door. 
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maid Id zooner zee about my house, if I’d a-got one, ’an I 
would you, Sabina. If we were to catch a mind to cach 
other, I really don't think there’s a soul in all Middleney 
could have one word to say. Tor father is terr’ble a-took up 
with ’ee. And mother said only yesterday that you’ve a-got 
the coldest hand for butter-making of any soul she ever 
clapped eyes upon. And I do really believe we should under- 
stand each other’s minds like, an’ be so happy as the day 
is long.”’ 

Such eulogy delighted Sabina. She blushed and dimpled, 
smiling all over her face. But thus to plunge head-foremost 
into the consideration of matrimony, without any prelimi- 
nary paddling to test the warmth of love, was enough to take 
amaiden’s breath away. lor a moment she did not answer, 
but swayed from side to side and rocked the boat in shecr 
Wantonness. 

“Al! You'd soon change your mind, Sam,’ 

‘Never. I ie 
‘You ’d zee somebody else to take your faney and then 


’ 


Grood- by 

“Sabina, so sure as the light, there isn’ another 
mid 

‘Not in Middleney, Sam. No. If do depend ‘pon Mid- 


tleney I shall be bound to take ‘ee for pity’s suke.’’ 


Rapidly she walked homewards. She had never been in 
love with Sam, and perhaps was not even now; but his words 
had raised a strange commotion in her heart which neither 
thinking nor physical activity could quell. 

In the road Christopher, in his smock, was lazily driving 
back the cows 

Christopher and the boy always managed the milking 
a-Sunday, 

( To be continued.) 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 
Some interesting facts about the fungus which is the cause 
of the disease familiarly known in infants as ‘** thrush” 
have lately been published. It appears that the idea is 
prevalent that lotions of alkaline nature are fatal to the 
growth of this fungus, and, accordingly, such solutions are 
usually prescribed by physicians for the cure of the ailment 
it causes. The fungus, however, has been shown to agree 
with alkalies, for it grows in alkaline solutions freely ; and 
acid solutions are also favourable toits development. Salicylic 
wid, however, was discovered to possess properties which 
are highly destructive to the thrush-fungus, and in actual 
medical practic e the rv medy was found successful, The fact 
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some of the cases described as those of spontaneous com- 
bustion in the pages of the medical journals, and to examine 
carefully into the details of such cases given by medical 
men. ‘There was one extraordinary case reported from 
Aberdeen, if I mistake not, and duly illustrated in the 
pages of the British Medical Journal, a year or two ago. 
This and other instances can easily be verified by a con- 
sultation of the files of the medical newspapers. The 
impression one seems to gain from reading reports of such 
cases is that it is probable some action or other of the 
nature of the combustion of human tissues does occ asionally 
take place, the body being consumed, while the surround- 
ings are not affected or burnt. 

Professor Lewes, I may add, says that the idea that a 
human being who had saturated his body with alcohol was 
liable to spontaneous combustion through the ignition of 
the alcohol, must be regardéd as exploded. Liebig, he 
reminds us, forty years ago showed that the presence of 
alcohol in a drunkard’s tissues could have no effect, because 
if a sponge be soaked in alcohol and set fire to, the alcohol 
burns away, leaving the sponge untouched. It is argued 
that pre cisely the same effect would be seen in the case of 
the human body were it possible for it to contain a suf- 
ficiency of alcohol in its ordinary state, and to ignite it. 
But does the condition of sponge and alcohol present a 
perfect analogy to that of the living tissues of the drunkard ¥ 








Ilor mockery and laughter maddened him Not in the 
tirring his anger, but by breaking down both diffi- 


dence and self-control, in the necessity to expr his love 
Ilis words came wildly, as if they did not belong to him. 
‘| y broke forth like an unexpected flood, when some river, 


deep and silent, bursts its bank; and beneath was a note of 


passion, dangerous and fierce, which startled Sabina with the 


intensity of its reality. 


Not in Middleney nor anywhere else. I’ve set my heart 


n ‘ee, Sabina, an’ now I do love ’ee better than life. I 

ll never be able to live ‘ithout ‘ee. If you did ever wed 

wi’ another, I should hate ’un to the day o’ my death. I 
ould wish *un dead, though it left ’cee a widow 

Why Sam! Sam! How you do talk! Enough to 


hten anvbody 
Che girl stared at him in astonishment, then stood up as if 
t oro But their eye met, and in a moment he was thi 


hearted Sam of every-day life, whom she had known 


No, no, Sabina I do love ’ee wi’ all my heart! ”’ 

Don't, Sam Don't You ‘ll uptip the boat Har} 
Why if that idden six o’clock I mus’ go on.”’ 

She caught hold the chain, pulled the boat to the bank, 

nd leapt out His kisses had brought a deeper colour to hei 
cheek; and her beauty in the sunlight became more brilliant 
more exultant Yet, although she was flattered, she felt 
afraid, and her first desire was to get away without mor 


Ciood-bye, Sam y nu go up thi tow-p th, nd I‘) gro 


bine roun 


His words came wildly, as if they did not belong to him. 


is also chronicled that in the dust of the floors of a 
children’s hospital at Rome the thrush-fungus was found, 
and the constant presence of the ailment is thus accounted 
for; while drying, which is naturally fatal to many living 
organisms, seems to be successfully resisted by the fungus 
under notice. HExperiment shows that, after being kept in 
a dry condition for four months and a half, it still possessed 
the power of developing its characteristic and diseased con- 
ditions. Asin the case of the cholera germ and in that of 
the consumption bacillus, the influence of sunlight is very 
marked on the thrush fungus. Exposure to sunshine fon 
seventeen hours results in its destruction, while a thirteen- 
hours exposure greatly retards its development. Once 
ugain, therefore, we receive a practical proof of the hygienic 
yalue and importance of light. 


| have been perusing a 1 port of the lecture on spon- 
taneous combustion delivered by Professor V. Lewes in 
connection with the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion. This discourse is full of suggestive matter, and is all 
the more enjoyable to peruse because the lecturer took care 
to keep his style well within the mental range of the popular 
audience he was addr ssing. Professor Lewes regards the 
occurrence of spontaneous combustion in the human body 
as an impossibility. His objections to the received notion 
that this process may occur in animals are founded on 
various chemical and physical data. The skin-arrangements 
whereby the bodily temperature is regulated, the presence 
of from 75 to 80 per cent. of water in the body (by weight), 
and other points are cited in support of the contention that 
spontaneous combustion is a myth. I think, however, it 
may be well worth while for Professor Lewes to look up 











This is just the point we want settled, and 1 appeal (in the 
face of the medical reports) for more light on the matter. 
In this connection I may refer Professor Lewes and any 
of my readers who are interested in this curious scientifi 
question to manuals on medical jurisprudence, That | 
have at hand as I write is by the late Professor Ogston, of 
Aberdeen. He gives a curious case which happened in that 
city in 1869. It was brought under his notice as medical 
adviser to the Crown in criminal cases. Dr. Ogston. 
while not favouring the idea of spontaneous combustion 
per se, thinks that there may exist a state of ‘* occasional 
preternatural combustibility of the body.” A woman aged 
sixty-six, of intemperate habits, was found one night in 
her house (after having been left alone for an how with a 
very moderate amount of charring of her surroundings, but 
with a very marked amount of incineration as regards her 
own body. The source of the combustion was, no doubt, 
the smouldering ashes of the kitchen grate; but the fact 
of the literally extensive destruction of the | ody seemed to 
Dr. Ogston to point to some unusual conditions favouring 
its ready combustion. Orfila and Devergié argued that 
spontaneous combustion might occur. Liebig, as we have 
seen, denied this view, as did Bischoff. Dr. Ogston gives 
another case, which also occurred at Aberdeen S77 
in which a woman's body was found under circumstances 
strongly pointing to a condition of unusual combustibility. 
Possibly this condition has been mistaken for spontane ous 
combustion—-i each of Dr. Ogston’s cases, it will be 
remembered, there was ignition from the fire—but the 
subject deserves further investigation, even if it is only by 
way of confirming the idea that in some cases we do meet 
with ‘* preternatural cor ibustibility ” in place of the spon- 
taneous combustion of the older writers. 


I 
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SELOUS OF MATABILILAND. 
BY HERBERT WARD. 

The history of the invasion of Africa is rich in events and 
kaleidoscopic in the variety of its scenes and changes. At 
intervals, our attention is directed to all quarters of the 
continent—to Uganda, then to Dahomey, thence to the 
north, to the east, and now to the south, to the scene of 
the English Chartered Company's operations against the 
Matabili. It is chiefly in connection with this latter epoch 
in the history of foreign enterprise in Africa that we seek 
to improve our acquaintance with the famous South 
African sportsman and pioneer, Frederick Courteney 
Selous, the author of ‘A Hunter's Wanderings in 
Africa’ and * Travel and Adventure in South-East 
Africa,” the latter work, quite recently published, being 
a timely production which conveys a_ highly realistic 
impression of Matabililand and its inhabitants. 

A few days before Mr. Selous’ recent. departure from 
England to the scene of action in Matabililand, I had the 
privilege of passing a day or two with him in his home at 
Wargrave, and, in the light of recent events in South 
Africa, it is interesting to recall my impressions, more par- 
ticularly as it was then upon the eve of the decisive actions 
which will, doubtless, result in the English occupancy of 
Lo Bengula’s country, where Mr. Selous commenced his 
romantic career twenty-two years ago. Under the circum- 
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leisurely against the stream, chatting about the bright 
prospects of Mashunaland, and relating little incidental 
experiences, wherein the characteristics of the native 
African were referred to with sympathetic feeling. 

‘*T first realised the great future in store for Mashuna- 
land in °80,” said Mr. Selous during our conversation. 
‘*T used to draw mental pictures of the country as 1t might 
be fifty years hence. I have always beheved in it from 
the time I first travelled there. In °80 poor Jimmy 
Jameson was with me on a hunting trip. He was one of 
the best fellows that ever lived.” Here we reverted to the 
pathetic ending of Mr. James Sligo Jameson’s career in 
1888, and to the incidents connected with his death, a 
calamity of which I was a witness, as a member of the 
Emin Relief Expedition. We had both at different periods 
enjoyed the comradeship of Mr. Jameson, and the reflection 
upon his fine qualities and his untimely end filled our minds 
with sadness. Around us passed the pleasure craft with 
splashing oars, subdued voices, and rippling laughter. But 
the momentary delusion, suggested by the recollection of 
Mr. Jameson’s death, which transformed the gay Thames, 
with its banks of willow-trees and cornfields, into the 
mighty Congo River flowing through primeval forests was 
soon dispelled by the inharmonious character of our gay 
surroundings. 

In presenting a brief sketch of Mr. Selous’ appearance 
and personality it may be sufficient to say that he is of 
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the case in various parts of Africa at the present time where 
Europeans are founding States. It is a fact, to be acknow- 
ledged with sadness, that in dealing with savages at the 
initial period of establishing themselves, Europeans cannot 
avoid conflict. The African savage entertains the highest 
respect for power, and peace cannot be substantially 
secured until he has received a practical demonstration 
of his own inferiority. When once the lesson is 
learned no race is more amenable to the ways and 
discipline of civilisation than the African. The African 
bears no malice, he never deliberately harbours the feeling 
of revenge. When once overpowered and ruled with 
sympathy and justice, the African adapts himself to the 
new order of things, and never seeks to trouble his head 
with rebellious thoughts. There is no adjective in the 
English dictionary which describes the African character so 
well as the simple word, careless. 

Throughout countless ages the continent of Africa has 
been the theatre of cruelty and violence; and still the 
doom of strife weighs heavy upon the dusky children of 
that unhappy land. At the present time, however, the 
petty tribal wars give place to more or less combined 
actions against the white invader. It is to be 
hoped that the new era now dawning for the African 
races will quickly constitute a reign of peace, wherein the 
weak may raise their heads and live unharassed by their 
more powerful neighbours. In the meantime, however, 
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SPRINGBOK - SHOOTING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


medium stature, with hair and beard tinged with grey. 
His right cheek bears a deep scar, a memento of a hunting 
accident. The expression of his face reflects something of 
his kindly nature. His voice is soft and musical, and he 
speaks slowly. His manner is gentleness itself, and one 
soon learns to detect that sympathy, simplicity, and 
excessive modesty are prominent features of his disposition. 
He is of Huguenot descent. 

A close scrutiny of Mr. Selous’ personality suggests 
something of an affinity with those of two famous men who 
have left us. His great love of nature, and the scientific 
and investigating qualities of his mind, remind us of the 

naturalist Charles Darwin; whereas in blunt 
outspokenness, indifference to the opinion of others, and in 
his love of ge ographi¢ al research, we detect a slight likeness 
to the late Sir Richard Burton. 

I have heard it said that Mr. Selous is a good friend 
and a bad enemy; whatever his qualities in this respect 
may be, he certainly is whole-hearted in everything he 
undertakes. He is a man without pride, and his friend- 
ships are in no way influenced by worldly considerations. 
Hlere we have the salient, characteristic features of this 
famous Englishman, who for more than tw nty years has 
lived in the midst of the fere nature of South Central 
Africa, and who is the most closely identified of all men in 
the exploration and pioneering of those lands in South 
Africa which in all probability are to form a rich and 
prosperous portion of the British Empire. Unfortunately, 
the march of foreign enterprise in all countries inhabited 
by savages is invariably attended by bloodshed. This is 
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many generations must pass away before Africa ceases to 
figure as the land which affords the outside world su h 
themes as the romance of travel and the tragedy of war. 


SPRINGBOK-SHOOTING IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
Hunting, in most parts of South Africa, finds large four- 
footed game worthy the sportsman who can ride and use 
his rifle. Mr. H. Anderson Bryden, the author of * Kloof 
and Karroo” and of ‘‘Gun and Camera,” gives a few 
remarks that may be quoted as suitable comment upon 
our Illustration, which is from a sketch by Mr. H. Seppings 
Wright. That elegant species of antelope, the springbok, 
in former years abounded in millions, covering all the plains 
and uplands from beneath the ZAwartbergen, in the Cape 
Colony. to far bevond Lake Ngami. In South Bechuana- 
land and in the Transvaal they have been pretty well 
exterminated. But they are. still preserved in some 
districts of the Cape Colony and in the Orange River I’ree 
State: while towards the Kalahari Desert, and northwards, 
they are numerous as in past times. On the Botlethi flats, 
says Mr. Bryden, there were always hundreds of them 
within view of the wagons. They haunt the great salt-pans, 
which are dried-up lakes; they seem to like those smooth 
and dazzling bright expanses. The bounding springbok is 
so swift that no horse, and few greyhounds, can overtake 
him in afair chase. A number of horsemen, with the aid 
of native beaters, may secure the herd by combined driving 
to surround it and then to cut across the line of flight. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS. 


has ever done, and shows that he has at length been Severn’s ** Keynance Cove” (472 and 533) are ood speci- 
able to emancipate himself from the mawkish senti- mens of their respective authors, ne little work, 
mentality which seemed to be threatening his career. Study” (609) of a gitl’s back, by Mr. Cecil W. 
The painting, more- 
over, of the two heads 
is as good as the senti- 
ment, and the repe- 
tition in the shaggy 
coat of the hound of 
the bright colours of 
the girl’s bending head 
is very effective. 

In the Central Gal- 
lery a study of a 
female face, *‘Adeline™ 
(185), by Mr. Arthur 
Hacker, is firmly and 
effectively painted, and 
there is a certain bril- 
liancy of effect in Mr. 
Carlton Smith’s ** Nur- 
sery Tale” (194). Mr. 
Hugh Carter, who 
reflects more closely 
than any other Eng- 
lishman the tone and 
method of Israels, is 
exceedingly successful 
in his ‘ Southwold 
Shepherd” (204) and 
some of the studies he 
has made in the ad- 
joining neighbour- 





TER THE DUEL. ROWLAND LOLYOARKE. 





TOUCH P :.’’—N. PRESCOTT-DAVIES. 


It can scarcely be maintained that the present exhibition 


( 


+ 


‘ 
OL 
Tr 


of 


the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours will add credit 
renown to those taking part in it. As an exhibition 
‘pot-boilers”’ from known painters, and ambitious 


ittempts on the part of newcomers, it may find its 


hampions; but in everything which constitutes either 


? 


il of strength or a general effort to sustain the 
l of work, the present display is sadly deficient. 
er may be the cause, it is not satisfactory to find 
es not lack support from the public 
profession should give official recognition to much 
work hung upon the walis. One cannot con- 
the President, Sir James Linton, either on 
» of subjects or his methods of treatment. It 
olours that he has achieved his 
be better for it 
ly to that medium. There is a 
is foliage and ai wa of light 
uit his work which come out most 
vhich he apparently regards as the most 
iuught”’ (243), where 1 ] 
bridge has had the pe 
bel As there 
bank close where the : must have 
, one can only admire the boldness of the 
stream as well as the confidence of the 
hopes to land his fish without damage to 
Vice-President, Mr. Frank Walton, who 
» pictures, is more successful, and gives two 
ind distinct renderings of early summer 
itumn (195), both of which show a very 
of nature and a more skilful handling of 
han the artist usually displays. Mr. 
* Sussex Brooklands” (96) is, however, the 
in the West Gallery, for it has an individu- 
miss in Mr. E. M. Wimperis’s ‘* Watering 


work of a painter who cannot decide 


L society which d 


and David Cox for a guide, and con- 

his own work a mixture of theirs. 

‘ Rescue ” (130), although in some ways 

his Academy picture, has special quali- 

the depth given to the sea and the flush- 

the horizon. A little interior with a single 
Small Hours” (39), by Mr. Robert Christie, 
le’s ** Childhood’s Sunny Hour” (132), and 
mith’s ** Portrait Sketch” (88) are all works 
ind not without grace of performance ; 

n Barber's ** Faithful and True” (151), a 
er a deerhound, is one of the best things he 


hood, Mr. Edgar Bundy's ** Coffee-House Orator”’ deserves especial notice as showing, perhaps, the nearest 
191) is well grouped and full of colour, and, with approach to complete success in flesh - painting which 
recollections of the present ‘club bore,” makes us this exhibition can produce. 
regret the days that are no more. On the other hand, ‘ 
Mr. John R. Reid’s *: Village Postman” (259), although a : 
Mr. Tom Mann has given up his intent! f taking 


painted with T 
I orders in the Church of England. Phe fact is that the 


wonderful force, husi 1 
is a Dickens-like clergy were not enthusiastic about his accession to then 
caricature rather ranks. Lle was pretty plainly told that if h a cepred a 
than a veal study curacy, it would be his duty to stick to the work of it, and 
of life. 4 not wander over the country delivering addr a 
Clement Skil- ; a From Mr. Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
beck, a new j ‘ 4 a Warehouse, we have received three new editions ¢ 
name, contri- 4 : a x * . famous ‘** Oxford Bible for ‘Teachers,’ which has 
butes an ** Ador- : , enlarged and revised, ‘These volumes are all printe 
ation of the et ees the Oxford India paper, which is much thinner then 
Shepherds” ~ : bank - note, and of beautiful quality. The type 
2350), which . the new editions is pearl, ruby, and nonpareil, and t 
seems to suggest ; so : books are fine examples of the advance of printing and 
that he thinks : x . 3 binding, and, withal, extremely cheap. The fact that the 
a return to ; rh | . 3 LZ general index to the most valuable ** He Ips to the ~tudy of 
archaic Style l the Bible.” which is placed at the end of the Scriptures, 
art possible. - occupl fifteen pages of closely printed type will afford 
the very oppo- : some criterion of its wide-reaching comprehensiveness. 
site pole is Mr. be te . ‘ There are excellent maps, notes on the geology, bhetary, 
Frank  Brang- : and mineralogy of Bible lands, a concordance, as well :s a 
wyn's ‘Sketch ”’ EXPECTATION."—MADAME RONNER. large number of interesting plates. From Mr. Frowde, 
383), an even also, we have a handy shilling edition of the ‘* Helps to the 
more striking bit of colouring than his ‘‘ Dolce far Niente” Study of the Bible,” bound neatly, which will be of value 
99), in the preceding room. Both of them are notes to those who possess other editions of the Bible without 
of his recent southern travels, and are marked by that these * Helps.” It is astonishing that so much informa- 
vigour and self-reliance which distinguished his less tion should be compressed sO carefully and accurately 
highly coloured treatment of Cornish life. Mr. Adrian within the compass of so small a book, which, though 
Stokes’s *‘ Early Autumn” (219), Mr. F. G. Cotman’s light to carry, is weighty in importance. 
poetic rendering of ‘‘ Whitby” (223) enveloped in 
a sea-haze, two poetical sketches by Mr. V¥. P. 
Yglesias, ‘‘Canterbury from St. Martin's” (281 
and the ‘‘Golf Links, Deal” (283); Mr. Hope 
M‘Lachlan’s * Sheepfold * (308), Mr. Ernest Water- 
low's ‘Stonehaven ” 337 and Mr. Robert W. 
Allan’s ** Gathering lks” 353) are among the 
most attractive landscapes and seascapes. Among 
the figure-pieces Mr. Melton Fisher's ‘* Southern 
Belle” (342), Mr. John Scott's ‘* Peddler” 
Mr. Shannon's group of his wife and child 
and Mr. Frank Dadd's ‘‘ Well Met” (294), one 
of the best humorous pictures in the exhibition, 
are all well worthy of notice. In point of painting, 
however, there is nothing which approaches 
M. Fantin Latour’s 2 Delphinium Imperial; a 
350), a mass of purple and white flowers, of 
which the tones and gradations of colour are 

rendered with consum- 


mate skill. 


In the East Gallery 
Mr. H. J. Stock’s 
** Heaven les about us 
in our Infancy” (440 
is not a successful 
attempt to imitate some 
of Mr. Holman Hunt's 
least attractive quali- 
ties. Mr. George 
Wetherbee’s ‘“ Au- 
tumn”’ (566) is marked 
by nice feeling and 
delicate handling, but 
it is not so striking as 
his **¢ halk-pit ” (157). 
Mr. KE. Ilayes shows 
his customary freedom 
and dash. in several 
sea-pieces, of which thi 
‘Wreckage off Bam- 
borough Head” 516 
is the most noteworthy ; 
and Mr. Yeend King’s 
‘* Lynn, Nerth Devon” 
$22), Mr. J. L. Picker- 
ing’s ‘‘ Avery Till” 

(429), and Mr. Arthur “THE FIRST VIOLIN.”—MRS. G. B. ROSHER. 


FELONIOUS INTENTION.’’—HELENA FISHER. 
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MURDEROUS OUTRAGE AT BARCELONA, dead and a great number injured. The work of succour man called Aragon. Afterwards seven others were seized 
went on all night; the theatre was converted for the time and taken to prison. Some of those wounded soon died, 
into a hospital; the surgeons busy with the wounded, and the number of deaths resulting from the bomb 
, dee ; priests administering the consolations of religion and explosion has reached thirty. The unexploded bomb 
population of nearly half a million, has again, the second encouraging the sorrowing relatives. All night the theatre resembles that used by the Anarchist Pallas, who on 
time within the last few months, been made the scene of | was surrounded by a dense crowd, who uttered expressions Sept. 24, during a military review at Barcelona. threw two 
those most atrocioug 
acts of wanton and 
inhuman cruelty, by —_— 
which the Anarchist 
conspirators, the com- 
mon enemies of civilis- 


The greatest city of Spain, after Madrid, the prosperous 
manufacturing and commercial city of Barcelona, with its 








and promote their 
schemes of plunder. On 
Tuesday night, Nov. 7, 
the Liceo Theatre was | 
filled with a large and 
fashionable audience, 
who had assembled to 
hear Rossini’s popular 
opera ‘ Witliam Tell.” 
While the perform- 
ance was going on 
two bombs were 
hurled from the top 
gallery into th» midst 
of the stalls, on the 
floor of the heuse. One 
exploded with a loud 
report, spreading death 
¢ and destruction on all 
sides. The second bomb 
cid not explode, having 
struck a soft substance. 
The audience was panic- 
stricken, a rush was 
made for the doors, an 
people were thrown 
down and — trampled 
upon. In a few minut 
the theatre was empty, 
except for the dead anid 
injured. The police 
hastened to the theatre, 
amd doctors were sum- 
moned, The stalls pr - 
sented a terrible sight. 
The part where the 
bomb had exploded wis 
a mass of wreckage, 
amidst which lay fifteen 
dead bodies, some of ena 
them horribly mangled, : ae Phots by Frith, Reigate 
six men and nine THE HARBOUR OF BARCELONS. 
women, the latter with 
their bright-coloured evening dresses torn and drenched with of indignation against the Anarchists. Every member bombs among the mounted staff of the General in com- 
blood. Near them were many ladics and gentlemen wounded of the police force was called on duty, and the detectives mand, wounding Marshal Martinez Campos and several 
by splinters of wood or fragments of iron, The stairs and were out. The hauuts of the Anarchists were visited; the other officers, and killing one of the Civic Guard. Pallas 
; corridors were searched ; there three persons were found first arrested were an Italian named Saldani and a French- — was shot by sentence of a court-martial. Saldani, who 
was seized while at- 
tempting to escape from 
the gallery of the 
theatre, was the leader 
of a recent strike among 
the marble masons. It 
is believed that he had 
accomplices in the 
theatre, as two other 
unexploded bombs have 
been found there. 
Barcelona, a Medi- 
terranean seaport of 
Catalonia, in the north- 
west corner of Spain, 
distant nearly twenty- 
four hours from Madrid, 
has a very ancient his- 
tory, Carthaginian, 
Roman, and Gothic, 
and, under the old king- 
dom of Arragon, was 
the rival of Genoa and 
Venice. Its cotton, 
woollen, and silk manu- 
factures, and its ship- 
ping, are of great im- 
portance ; and much 
business is done at the 
Lonja, or Exchange. 
The cathedral and other 
ancient churches are 
interesting examples of 
fourteenth century 
architecture. There is 
a well-organised and 
learned University of 
good repute. The pr inci- 
pal streets and squares 
are handsome and the 
public promenades are 
delightf-1. The Castle 
of Monjuich, a fortress 
renowned in the annals 
of warfare, and the 
Atarazanas, which for- 
merly defended the 
naval arsenal, but are 
now used simply for 
military barracks, are 
old fortifications of 
much historical interest. 
Catalonia has a strong 
provincial character, and 
merits particular atten- 
tion for its difference 
from some other parts 
of Spain. 


ation in Europe and in 
America, imagine that 
they can terrify society 

4 d ; 
































THE BARCELONA THEATRE, WHERE THIR1Y PERSONS WERE KILLED BY AN ANARCHIST BOMB. 
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retold 
built on the soun ck of tradition may ll 1 
at the 


Benvenuto Cellini. 


heroes 


THE 


LITERATURE, 


BOOK, 


(London: 


ANDREW LANG'S LATEST STORY 
The True Story Bi ok. 
Longmans, Green, and Co." 


Edited by Andrew Lang. 
Mr. Andrew Lang offers these 
true stories to his young readers diffidently, remembering 
that he has already given them three exquisite volumes of 
fairy tales. There is not, as he says, a single dragon or 
even a giant in the whole collection; and true stories, by 


his owa admission, are not so good as those which are so 


ILLUSTRATED 


doubt that many of his readers will applaud the sentiment 
embodied in the delightful lyrics with which he dedicates 
the stories, and echo a loud ‘* Amen” to the promise of the 
lines— 
For Fairyland’s the land of joy, 
And this the world of pain; 
So back to Fairyland, my boy, 
We'll journey once again. 


“Pies HOYDEN.” 

By Mrs. Hungerford. Three vols. (London: 
The fortunes of Lady Rylton (‘‘a sort of 
forty-six), and of her son, 
Bart., are in the last 


The Hoyden. 
Heinemann). 
pocket Venus,” of 
Sir Maurice Rylton, 





of galloping consumption. Visiting 
some friends in the country, an accident with 
a pair of ‘abominable ponies” that took 
fright and bolted brings her ladyship acquainted 
with Tita Bolton, ‘the hoyden,” and Tita’s 
uncle George—nobodies, of immense wealth. Tita 
dishikes her uncle who rather 
sensible old mar, and accepts an invitation to 
stay with Lady Rylton. Lady Rylton detests 
Tita, but decides that she shall marry Maurice. 
Maurice has an evil genius in the person of his 
cousin, Marian Bethune, a young widow, whose 
face is ‘**full of a beautiful diableric.’ Maurice 
not care for Tita, and she does not care for 
him; but she is willing to marry him to escape 
from uncle George; and married they are. 
Obviously there is nothing to be done now, except 
to make them miserable until the last chapter 
but one, and then to make them perfectly happy. 
This method Mrs. Hungerford pursues, carrying 
the story on with the he Ip of tennis parties, dances, 
blindman’s buff, and a good deal of conversation 
which will not strain the attention. The manners 
and morals of the ladies will be recognised as 
those of the very highest society. Lady Rvylton 
observes that ‘‘as a matter of course one lets the 
nearest man make love to one,” and reproyes 
Tita for vulgarity in speaking of a “* pelting”’ 
shower. Mrs. Pethune is frankly agreed that 
immorality **pays—it certainly pays,” and is 
complimented by Lady Rylton on never allow- 
ing her friends to know whether she is ‘‘ very 
good or very—well, very much the other thing. 
That is your charm.” To be ee in love ”’ Is “so 
terribly bourgeois,” and a marriage without love 
‘is the safest thing known.” All expression of 
the emotions is ** vulgar”’ in other people, but 
Lady Rylton and the ladies of her circle are them- 
selves so exquisitely emotional that they fill up 
the pauses in ordinary conversation by ** glaring 
at another *‘ with an almost murderous 
hatred.” In acute crises, Lady Rylton 
recourse to **a wet sponge, a maid, and a bottle of 
No one could question the truth of 
these portrayals. We are all aware that it was 
thus in the highest circles. The sundry 


stages 


George, seems a 


does 


t’’ one 


has 
1 9 
champagne. 


evel 
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have ilready from him. 
puestione l if all tales are 
nh grip of romance and large 
he world su 


m that the fact of Montezuma 


Chevalier Raoul, and they 


h an army of 


ums dreams. Impre ss upon 
of John Foxe” 


with the mind. 
k cannot be as popular 
ies which have gone 
fine ** History 
is much that makes for 
the child loves. 


+} ert 
trie 1t\ 


v ator 


it in the 
i in the 


whi h 
upon th 
i nation, the fight in 
werson of Marina, the 
] ie ring about 
It is only when 


cs, exp! 


tins to 
lear that the 
he assistance of a 


blin, that the discord 


—_ + ' 
Vii puatii- ( { ae 
, 


here are « rapa tively few. enunesse Which is 
surmut 
name of (% i Orga, ¢ tumble over that of 
lips so readily. 
li Baba had a cave—it needs effort ever ) sp k of these 


and most of 


and not their misfortun: 


no more he 
fairy ina 


avoid 


Ip rowing 


vold-gauze 


being taken by pirat 


bucketful, and made no mat 


ve 
rie 


rsity of these people 


is that th 
thing but the truth, 


whi 


ungrudgingly appraise the volu 


collection of 
day, some of which are here recit 
plays very patient research, it nu 
work of the s« 
art of putting his hand on the high shelves of forgotten 
and fiction, and the t 
most welcome throughout the book. 


of wh ire falsely told every 


a detail that dis- 


stories some 


among 
the 
fac + 
and 
“et there can be no 


Mr. Andrew Lang has few ual il 


rt 


st ikable 


vuch of the editor i 


transformations which happen quite 
simply in the course of the narrative may be taken 
either as evidences of a new power of deyvelop- 
ment in ‘‘the oldest families in the land,” or as 
signs of a hurried reading of proofs. Thus, the lady whose 
face is full of a beautiful d/ablerie has ** large hands, but 
beautiful” in volume one. By the middle of the third 
volume they have become the ‘little hands” which 
Sir Maurice ‘‘ used to call snowflakes.” errant the 
possibility of these modifications, and the anthropome trical 
devices of M. Bertillon must come to naught. r. u 


phy sit al 


nce 


OLIVE SCHREINER’S NEW BOOK. 
Dream Life and Real Life. By Ralph Tron. (T. Pishet 
Unwin.)—The appearance of Miss Olive Schreiner in the 
Pseudonym Library is a notable event 
for that excellent series. I wish it 
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However, there is a much bigger sacrifice in the tale point- 
lessly entitled ‘‘ The Policy in Favour of Protection.” Tho 
heroine is a lady who writes for the papers, chiefly articles 
on economic subjects—none of your *tdreams” for her! 
She is interrupted in this exercise one day by a visit from 
a girl with large blue eyes. 

Who roasts these chestnuts which the public buys ? 

Who fills our fairy tales with large blue eyes? 


Well, these eyes are full of tears. The lady who writes 
about Free Trade is engaged to ‘‘a well-known writer,” 
and he is also beloved by the tearful girl. The girl does 
not know anything about the other attachment, and 
implores the economic student to “ say or do something for 
me.’ What the elder woman does is to send a curt 
message to her lover, refusing to see him. You are 
asked apparently to believe that she never does see him, 
and that two months later he marries somebody else, but 
not the girl with blue eyes. That distracted creature calls 
and moans again, and a year after she marries too, and the 
woman who has made the useless sacrifice is left to console 
herself with writing about the ‘‘ policy in favour of Pro- 
tection.” ‘ Was it right? Was it wrong?” asks Miss 
Schreiner. Some people will be inclined to answer, 
‘*Was it not inconceivably stupid to make a sacrifice of 
that kind without any inquiry into the circumstances, 
without even taking the trouble to find out whether 
there was the smallest chance that the man would transfer 
his affections to the love-sick petitioner?” As for the 
man—well, we are not permitted to know the man except 
by hearsay ; but it seems to be suggested that he married 
in a fit of reckless pique, without trying to discover why 
the only woman he cared about preferred the embraces 
of political economy. I object to having my feelings 
harrowed in this unreasonable way by a writer who has 
every qualification for true pathos. ft. Be 


TRAVEL. 
Nottage, LL.B., 


A PLEASANT BOOK OF 
Tn Search of a By Charles G, 
I’.R.G.S. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.).—-Mr. Nottage 
Is very frank with us in his pre face to this book. He tells 
us that the emphysema or chronic asthma from which he 
suffers, and to which he owes his voyage in search of a 
climate, causes him to take a gloomy view of life, and that 
he is a confirmed grumbler who must paint all he sees ir 
the sepia of confirmed cynicism. But the reader who is 
led from this introductory warning to expect a sombre 
book cannot fail to be delightfully disappointed. There 
never was a cheerier valetudinarian afloat or ashore. 
Whether cracking a joke at the « Xpense of the physi Kins 
of the West, or letting loose his wrath upon che climate of 
Nice, or grumbling with voleanie spleen at the stewards of the 
Mariposa, his high spirits never desert his pen. He takes 
us through Europe, and his pages crumple with laughter 
as he destroys our notions that the Riviera is a paradise for 
the overworked man or the patient with the bronchial 
weakness. He knocks down with a blow the climatic 
conceits of Mentone and of Monte Carlo, and you can 
almost hear his hilarious satisfaction as he surveys the 
atmospheri wreck he has left. Net a thought has 
he for the ailment which pursues him that which 
may beget sly humour, or assist in that gentle 
art of -doctor-baiting. Through three hundred plea- 
sant the reader must follow, now laughing 
with him, now pitying the whole of the medical 
colleges, now luxuriating in the glorious days at La 
Palmas or Honolulu. Yet, though it is touched in with a 
pen that has often been dipped in the jester’s ink, this work 
flight into the exhilarating air which the 
humourist loves. It is unquestionably the best book on 
climate from an invalid’s point of view that has been 
written for some years, and the man who is suffering only 
from an absurd share of health must find in its chapters 
much that will add to his richness. Here, indeed, 1s as 
complete a survey of the climatic paradises of the universe 
Swiftly, and with statistics 


Climate. 


suave 


his 


pages 


is no mere 


as the mind could conceive. 








were as notable as ‘‘ The Story of an 
African Farm.” The many admirers 
of that book have had very little 
else from the same source in a long 
stretch of The collection of 
strange fancies called ‘* Dreams ” 
rather unsubstantial for 
wio found in the * African 
faculty which had better 
do in literature than this 
the dream world. After 
waiting all this while we get the 
very short commons of this small 
volume three tories one of 
which apparently dates back to Miss 
childhood. It is about 
i little girl who was badly treated, 
and ran away, and was suppose: 
be drowned : but lived to 
overheat hree miscreants plotting 
murder, she flew back to gi 
warning to the people 
threatened, and she was 
killed by the ruffians, 
her bones. And the 
her cry in the night 
not particularly v 
had rendered 

ere 18 a 


years. 
was some 
of us 
Farm” a 
things to 
groping in 


Schreiner’s 


she 


vive 
who were 
caught and 
hid away 
man heard 
and awoke in time to 
life, never knew the 
him. And that is the pity of it. 
story called, **The Woman Rose,” 
r which a colonial girl gives to a rival to show 
that she did not mind being cut out among the South 
African swains. To this is added a moral: ** When 
mv faith in woman grows dim, and it seems that for 
of loveand m ignanimity she can play no part Inany future 
neaven then the scent of the sinall withered thing comes 
back spring cannot fail us.” I can only say the 
sion seeins too weighty for the incident. The colonial girl, 
I observe ‘married and went to America.” She was a 
very pe rsonable damsel; had lots of fo1 
sue and the emotional rival seem to have been the only 
women in the place worth looking at; and the gift of the 
rose thus sinks from heroism to very simple good-nature. 


who 
who 
save his 


! 
luable service 


want 


conclu- 


I 


she chances, 


NM 6OSAMOA., 


Sampson 


and hygrometrical readings admirably tabulated, we speed 
from London to Egypt, from Egypt to Australia, from 
Australia to Samoa--where we have a glinpse of Apia and 
of the hul! left stranded on the great occasion of the 
Calliope’s never-to-be-forgotten achievement—from Samoa 
to Hawaii, from Hawaii to South Carolina. 
are everywhere redeemed from monotony by the pleasant 
chat, the thoughtful observation, and the constant verve of 
this most entertaining author, whom I have quitted most 
reluctar tly and almost with the regret that these things are 
the birthright of the invalid. <A fuller, brighter, or more 
praiseworthy volume it would be hard to find; nor can less 
praise be given to the thirty photographic illustrations in 
photomezzotype with which the book 1s embellished. The 
London Stereoscopic Company are to be congratulated on 
the pictorial aid given to such a display of amusing satire 
and invaluable observation. M. P. 
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THE BISHOP 


BY 


AND 


ANDREW 


THE 
4 


LANG. 


BOGEY. 


sorderland ” I did him 
some wrong, the result of not verifying :eferences. His 
Mox:talambert, 


It does occur, how- 


In a recent article on Mr. Stead’s * 


informants spoke of a certain Adrian de 
which is not the usual orthography. 
ever (and consequently is no blunder), in a curious tract, 
with a yet curious history, ‘‘ La Merveilleuse 
Ilistoire de l’Esperit,” and so forth (Paris, 1528. Black 
Letter.). The tract was reprinted by the Abbé Dufres- 
noy in 1751. an example from the 


more 


Ile used, as ‘Scopy,”” 
great Tellier collection, and he justly, styles the work Jivre 
In 1751 the Cardinal 
Tencin, hat to the Chevalier de Saint 
George, and did his best for the restoration of that prince, 
Perhaps few know that 


extraordinairement rare. famous 


who owed his 


wrote t 


Dufresnoy from Lyons. 
the Cardinal was a bibliophile, but his essay on the biblio- 
graphy of this curious tract shows, in the holy man, the 
best of dispositions. Ile had discovered another example 
of Montalembert’s work, printed at Rouen, by 
Gauthier in 1529, This cory the 

of the Abbey of St. Peter at Lyons, and, unhke the Paris 
example of 1525 in the Tellier collection 


have lost its illustrations), 


Robin 
lay in archives 


which seems to 


was wlornel with engravings. 
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The book had been so popular that some leaves were lost, 
and their places were filled up with pages in manuscript. In 
one chapter (28) the written copy varied from the text of 
Paris. I'he manuscript states that, as the nuns whom the 
spirit haunted were at dinner, the spirit (that of a deceased 
‘great, and 


sister) struck thirty-three distinct strokes, 


marvellous, and strange to hear,” and * thereafter shone 
forth in the refectory a light so brilliant that the good 
ladies could scarce suffer it, and it lasted for about half-an- 
hour.” The 

couceiving that their sister's soul was freed from thirty- 


1 


nuns then went and sang the 7'e Dewm, on 


three years of purgatory, which, by the way, she had richly 
deserved. To this copy was affixed a passage in manvs :ript. 
The writer declares that the prodigious history is undeni- 
ably true. It persisted in the tradition of the convent, and 
theauthor of the note 
printel copy of 1529) used to hear the story in her youth, 


who, with much trouble, discovered the 


in 1630, from a very old nun, who attained the age of 
ninety -four. This very old nun, again, had it from her 
aunt, Gabrielle de Beaudeduit, who was alive at the time 
of the miraculous occurrences. Two long lives would 


tradition from 1526 to 1630. So far the 
Dufresnoy also heard of a manuscript 


readily carry a 
Cardinal Tencin. 
copy of Montalembert’s tract in the library of the Jesuits 
in Lyons. Brunet mentions a Paris edition of 1528, with 
ten the edition of 1529, and a Paris 
edition of 1580, in A copy of 1528 sold for 
£5, in the White Knights collection, and nowadays an 
example would probably bring a larger price. 

Such is the bibliography of this treatise, which is full 
The writer, 


woodcuts, Rouen 


duodecimo. 


of good reading in its innocent old I'rench. 
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Adrien de Montalembert, almoner of Francis I. (to whom 
the book is addressed), was a pious, pitiful, and simple soul. 
The work is dedicated ‘‘ to the praise and high maguifi- 
cence of God the and to the 
the damnable sect of Lutherans,’ who do not believe in 
Purgatory. The nuns of the Convent of St. Peter, we 
had livers, displaying ‘‘ most 
pitiful religion,” 


Creator, extermination of 


learn, been very loose 
gadding in the town at all hours, and 
bringing home young men. The nunnery was, therefore, 
reformed in 1516, and many of the wicked ladies fled, with 
all the sacred jewels they could lay hands on. Among 
them Alis de Telieux went, betaking herself for eight 
years to a dissolute life, so that she died, in a wretched 
village, of being Alis de Telieux. ‘‘ Her poor body was all 
and at last she was buried miserably, 
Yet she had repented, and prayed 


Now, in the convent was a noble 


pains and ulcers,” 
with no religious rites. 
devoutly to Our Lady. 
gil of eighteen, Anthoinette de Grollée, whom, as a child 
Monta- 
lembert is kindly and forgiving in his treatment of the 


of ten, the unhappy Alis had tenderly cherished. 


sinful nun; his comments on Anthoinette de Grollée 
make us infer that she was a very pretty girl and a 
good girl, One night Anthoinette, when half asleep, 


had 
that 


lifted, 
brow : 


that her 


cross 


the 
the 


impression night-cap was 


sivn of a made on her 


was 





** Little lamb, who made thee ??’—Bvaxe. 





enderly, one kissed her mouth.” 
astonished, but decided that had been 
Some days later she found that wherever she 
under her feet at the 
Montalembert says that 
up 


‘then, gently and 


She woke, she 
dreaming. 
went a patter of raps sounded 
apparent depth of four inches, 

the if 


with the end of a_ pole, 


some thumping 
Professor Iluxley has stated 


sound was one were 


as 


that he can make raps with his toes. In the interests 
of the miracle the learned Professor might try whether 
or not these noises appear to be underground. If 


will have greatly discredited a miraculous 
occurrence—that is, if he can crack his joints as he walks 
Anthoinette was, or feigned to be, alarmed, and 
consulted the Abbess, Anthoinette d’ Armagnac 
(1510-36). The Abbess comforted the girl, and placed 
her in a chamber next her own. The sounds continued, 
were much talked of, and the Abbess sent for the body of 
The nearer the 
bruyct, made a 


they do he 


about. 


she 


Alis, meaning to bury it in the convent. 
body came the more the spectre menoitl 
», all round the girl. The disturbances were consider- 
able, and on Feb, 16, 1526-27, the Bishop of Lyons con- 
sulted Montalembort. The prelate and some mendicant 
friars had addressed the “ spirit,”’ but to them it made no 
On Feb. 17 the Bishop and Montalembert visited 
the convent, much impeded by a great crowd, which wanted 
to press in. When they were brought before the girl, who 
was kneeling, the noises broke out. An 
contemplated, and Montalembert directed the proceedings. 
The service was of the usual kind, the girl kneeling on a 
stool. In the course of the ceremony a young novice fell 
into convulsions, manifestly under diabolical possession ! 


nos 


answer, 


exorcism was 


NE 


Paintina py Freperic Surecps, 1x Tuk Avrotypr Company's GALLEry, New Oxrorp Street. 
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Montalembert speaks of writing a book on this case, but 
no copy has been found. The bones of Alis were then 
brought into the chapel, Anthoinette kneeling at the head of 
the coffin. Questions about Purgatory were put, and were 
answered in an orthodox way, by knocks, and recorded in 
The absolution was pronounced, 
Three days later, 


writing by the Bishop. 
and it was hoped that all was well. 
Montalembert visited the convent; as soon as he rang the 
bell the spirit began to be noisy, and finally lifted the 
girl bodily off the ground! The sounds were not deep 
in earth On March 20, nine p.m., 
Anthoinette, her saw a there, a 
tall woman, not one of the nuns of the convent. 
what astonished, Anthoinette looked at her more closely, 


before. about 


as 


being in room, nun 


rome- 


but could not see her face because of her veil. The 
phantom then vanished in a corner, and Anthoinetté 
went to bed. She had not slept long when a weak 
voice, addressing her by name, told her that this was 
a farewell visit; but that on the following day she 
would cause a great noise at matins. The voice made 
rather a long speech, growing weaker and weaker, as 


if from fatigue, sounding far and ceasing at 


about midnight, when Anthoinette was called to matins. 
While the nuns the Vente, there forth 
noise as of a thousand persons at work.” This phenomenon 


a wily, 


broke 


sang 











Professor Iluxley may find it hard to produce with lis 
toes. ‘*‘ At this moment the maiden, all resolute in spiritual 
joy, looked at the others trembling and pale with incom- 
parable fear, and began softly to smile, for everybody crowded 
round her, as if to their only refuge, and the nearer her, 
the more safe they felt.” If Anthoinette was playing a 
trick, it is no wonder that she smiled. ‘‘ She, that is so 
debonair, consoled them gently, saying, ‘ My good sisters, 
have no fear at all, for it is our sister Alis de Telieux, 
who begins to take farewell of us.’”’ On the following 
day the thirty-three strokes were struck at dinner, and, 
in the copy quoted by Cardinal Tencin, the bright 
light appeared. This last miracle not in the Paris 
edition of 1528. So the story ends with some moral 
comments Montalembert. His own evidence only 
speaks of the noises, and the answers made to him by 


is 
by 


knocks, ‘‘concerning great matters, which could not be 
known of mortal creature, that caused me great marvel 
all the have only the 
that time 


For rest we 


At 


and admiration.” 


report of the nuns. a miracle to ‘* anni- 


hilate the damnable sect of the Lutherans” was sorely 
needed. This, of course, suggests a pious fraud, and 
we are only certain that the method, communica- 
tion by knocks, was already famikar. But whether 


Anthoinette produced the whole mystery by cracking her 
toe-joints and ascribing the marvel to elle qui tunt estoit 


Fresche et belle, the dead Alis de Telieux, is a question for 


Professor Huxley. Few people who read the ancient 
simple narrative will be capable of thinking that Adrien 
de Montalembert was an impostor, however sadly he may 


have been :mposed upon, 
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THE DISASTER A T SANTANDER. 








The effects of the terrible calamity related last week—the 
conflagration and explosion of dynamite on board a coast 
steam-vessel at the quay of Santander, on Friday, Nov. 3 
have brought temporary desolation to that lately thriving 
commercial seaport town. Twenty thousand of its inhabitants 
have taken refuge in the neighbouring villages or in other 
towns, while the civil authorities remain. Santander, or 
St. Andrew’s, in the province of Asturias, on the shore of 
the Bay of Biscay, is thirty or forty miles west of Bilbao, 
with which town it shares the valuable traffic arising from 
the Somorrostro mines of red hzematite iron ore, chietly 
exported to England. The dynamite was brought, prob- , ‘ gs ati pete pare 5 "1 i ae ‘ 
ably, for use in those mines. The population of Santander TN ? Beet Cs. nick ; . poh om PS ALP gs! “ns ) Teo—or™ 
was nearly 50,000, and the new part of the town was 3 is ie f > Sea eh : : Chi d 
elegantly built. There is an ancient Gotlne cathedral, Pg oo Ps — salt , y . i 2 f ; ot 

with a former monastery and college. The old streets are : re: - tl _ 
very narmw, and the houses had wooden balconies at 
each storey along their fronts, by which the fire would 
spread from the burning fragments thrown up into the 
‘fir out of the ship ut the explosion. The railway passenger 
station, which has also been destroyed, with a train stand- 
ing in it, was 200 or 300 yards from the quay, with the 
new law courts and other public buildings. We thank 
Mr. Robert White Stevens, of Plymouth, for the use of 


photog! tipias. 
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COAL AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 
BY THE REV. ILARRY JONES. 

Wise men of science are beating their brains in the search 
for something to deliver us from the tyranny of coal. 
That fuel has warmed us and cooked our food for ages 
Neweastle was famous for it six hundred years ago. In 
these latter days it has turned the wheels of our machines, 
and has given us light from gas. It is difficult to realise 
what coal does in giving heat, illumination, and driving 
power; let alone the beautiful dyes which the chemist has 
drawn from the refuse of gas-works. After having been a 
servant, coal has become our master, without whose aid 
cities would be left in darkness, our meat would be raw, 
the railways would be useless tracks of rusty iron, the 
in lustry of our factories would cease, and our fleets would 
be no more able to carry merchandise or to fight an enemy 
Now, men of philosophic mind who watch the 
anl waste with which we spend our stores of coal 
have begun to prophesy an inconceivable disaster. There 
for the use of future 


at sea. 





haste 


is only so much coal left, they say, 
generations. 

What, then, are the substitutes for coal in the processes 

« heat, light, and driving power > Take heat first. 

suggest the use of coke, but he would 

beds of peat which fill the 

land. It may be asked whether we 

its presence elsewhere. The Thames, 

anked far down its course, was 

once, for ages, bordered with marshes, now inviting a 

h tl il. Why should not ‘ peat 

‘he supply of it is incaleu- 


of givin 
Anl 
at 


Isom 
} + 





























there are means of reducing its bulk by pressure, to 
simplify its carriage and economise its use. So it would 
I valuabl in where, as in Ireland, it is merely cut 
frot bog and lin the stack. The digging of peat, 
by t \ would te a new industry, and find work 
for s f our | lon l ploved.”” But the com- 
monoest substitute f il is wood his is, indeed, partly 
‘ s in t st stage of its growth: but few 
now s t know how it should. be’ burnt 
Its ashes, exce} l eniently superabundant 
should I l away, but left to form a bed 
WwW ts ra i all s Tresh wood 1s put 
t and cons | dogs,” used to support 
t gs ~ i- mths more harm thar e d 
st le new f resting upon t relics of 
t ls sing t nt of warmth to 1 
l tit 2 urse, the supply of wood is 
ted cht ike it go as far as we can Ch 
f ¢ ist rn it on the fl f the heart ind t 
= ashes \ Crrates construct how- 
ever, be fitted for t ise of wood by tton 
‘ ly l t ] ft I l. vides 
that imulation of ash wl gives h 1e to 
vood f But it is best to I 2s or grate at all 
ts | ked that ~ | parts England 
+ ws o tap < p WW l fu + in mal cht 
sus ( Ss low t l with wholly 
: 3s t 3. 4 i gradu burt the 
ices ze t t ~ s op. lu ipples I = 
rries . l s fruit. The present 
wiceip food-growing s 3 inca bl ; 
\ g sewives k1 yt cooking power of a 
I l S \ i Lor! had on vyon- 
{i I ‘ 4 i nh > i ‘ ‘ aa id I il jut if ne t 
t lesert king dinners with what seemed to be 
tte t tea-tra bag of cl la pair of ings 
lv and tough ¢ gh to have enged any | vs 
reat The fi sasma His pert Ps 
x W ld s sec vil I k 
why wants “greater *- f ! hel she can boil ¢ 
ke ] l erp 
\ | S ° stomed to associate y 
. cht a ange s,s se the great heat-giving 











i =, sh 5 l t \' rus W rmnning i sl ll roo 
t -t I stes 1 f its fire, is always at 
t= bes | t t l i front losed window 
t le I st ¢ alr which always comes 
I tL liiss I ix inaided by inv accomn- 
} o neces, it is effective as a heat-giver. I 
th kimo warm their ice-huts with blubber- 
fed lamps alone. Of late years, indeed, many cunning oil- 
stoves have been invented in which the power of a single 


flame is intensified, and transmitted to radiating metal, or 


h circulates in a simple arrangement of 

















pipes, so as to generate and spread an amount of warmth 
far greater than an unassisted lamp could produce. The 
portable b er used for this purpose need not contain more 
t t or so of water. w h one long lighted wick 
keeps steady s I These inventions and appliances 
so recent that we cannot suppose the use of lamp-heat as a 
substitute for that of il to have been finally perfected. 
[here would seem to b reason why direct sun-heat 
ntries whe be l upon, should not be so 
issed as to d for man that is now done by the 
ng :. \V Ss etimes ir of se Ingl\ 
intabie I t ¢ tra l to a bottle of water ‘hung 
t s s Knot in a indow-pan¢ wl h has 
ted s,5 v thes or curtains alight Perhaps 
y os sults cht 4 + l | } fitting 
rt enit as ~ wt ? " ! I se) 
at HI I . it ] Tt 
vw ~ t s \ to seal su 
- a i it 
; ad rh uy ? if + 
tul 
Little need | sald t t teleg 
tn , 
1 g of - M 
ips be dor t 
namo and ¢ fl 
pplica n to the “ 
ibstitut for al | I I 
no us stores ot I I 
+ + > ? 7 ' I 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications fi addressed to the Chess Editor. 


F Mooy.—We are glad you have found a problem agreeable to your non- 
Puritan taste. Are we to regard your last contribution as one of the 
same order because the position sent us is lacking a Black King ? 


r this department should b 


T Ronsinson (Stackport).—Acknowledgment of solutions received after 
Thursday cannot appear till the following Saturday fortnight. This 
accounts for the absence of your name at the time you expected to find it. 
s W J Bairp.—Your successes are getting really monotonous. It will 
soon be something memorable to find a competition in which you are 
not first. We comply with your request with pleasure 

J Avaus Haymarket You will find in all such works cases where it is 
difficult to agree with the opinion of the auther. In this case we think 
with you that White has the worst game, and probably it is by a slip in 
the text that the opposite verdict is there expresse:] 

In no less than eleven variations White has two 


Tuompson Derby). 
Would you care for the problem to 


lines of play on the second move 
ippear so loaded with duals? 
ranLes Buryerr.—If Black play 1. R to R 6th, 7th, or 8th, 2. Q takes B; 
and if 1. R to R 2ad, 2. Q takes R, & 
Problem marked No. 2 shall appear 

SotuTion or Proptem No. 2581 received from P E P Cape 
Town ; of No. 2584 from J W Shaw (Montreal), and Emile Frau (Lyons 
of No. 2585 from Thomas Emerson (Whitwell); of No. 2586 from 
Brockley, T Shakespear (‘South Yardley, W David Cardiff, Howich, 
r Isaac (Maldon), H F W Lane (Stroud 


ons or I eM No, 2587 received from J F Moon, W P 


ORRE r= 1 % ’ 
Hind, TG (Ware, Julia Short (Exeter, T Shakespear, Odiham Club, 


F J Knight, H Brandreth, G T Hughes Athy, Henry B Byrnes, Sorrento, 
Joseph Willeock (Chester), B D Knox, Emile Frau, H B Hurford, 
T Coad, G Joicey, W David, E Louden, FE E H, Charles Burnett, Mrs 
Kelly of Kelly), Martin F, C E Perugini, G@ R Hargreaves Brighton , 
W KB Plymouth, R Worters (Canterbury), Mrs Wilson | Plymouth, N 
Harris, Hermit, T Roberts, Shadforth, J Dixon, M A Eyre, R H Brooks, 
Alpha, E A Graves (Taunton), Dr F 8St, Blair Cochrane Clewer, | 
Desanges, W R Raillem, M Burke, Admiral Brandreth, J C Lreland, 
] Great Yarmouth’, Hereward, Fr Fernando (Glas- 
Habgood Haslar 


K to Q 4th 
K moves 


1. Q to Kt 2nd 
2. Qto Kt Sth ch 
3. Kt or Q mates 
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PROBLEM No 2589. 
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CHESS IN 8ST. PETERSBURG 
‘ I I ¥ Dr. T a a 
M. ‘I I I M.'1 Dr. I 
a Kx 4th I K I K Rto B Bh K Kt ith 
Q K 2 I QB atl 27. R to B 2nd Qi to K 2nd 
P to K Kt 3rd QK B 3rd x P to Rat 
i. I Kt Kt to Q Sth 2 Q to K 3rd 
5. Q to Q 3rd u B to Q sq 
I king ope P . P 1 P to R Sth 
popu e da t at present it ! 2. Q to Kt 2nd hk to R 3rd 
lifficult to get used to such positions 3. P to Kt ith B to K Kt ith 
— ‘ 4. P to R 3rd K to Bsq 
; - B to K 2nd 5. Q to K 2nd K to Kt sq 
6. Q Kt to B 3rd Q to K sq 
To most people P to Q B 3rd woul , + — oe 
White’ game for some time, after the xt | @0ce2 ssid i probably decided I 
has retreated 5 — 
6 B to B ard 7. R to Kt 2nd Rito K Rand 
7. Kt to Kt Sth Kt takes Kt “Gg ta p<» > ¢ hse ip 
- : Tie on i. B to B 2nd R to Kt 2nd 
&. Q takes Kt Q to Kt 3rd o> O tnt D ten Ch @ 
». Q to K 2nd P to Q 3rd 3S tO SS 8g 2 to Q 2nd 
10. Kt to B 3rd B to Q 2nd Further t pport kPa 
11. P to B 3rd Qi 
He cannot play J 2 , A P to B 4t) 
Bt I ‘ hy i 41 R to K Bsq 
! I B takes I 12 P takes K P 
11 B to Q Kt 4th 13 K R to B 2nd 
1z. P to Q 3rd Q to R 3rd 14 P to Kt 4th 
. 1D B takes P 
: Black | 4 B to K 6th (cl 
I ii P to Kt 4th 
13. PtoB4 B to B 3rd “ : 
14. Castles P to R 3rd t eak 
1 B to K 3rd Q to Kt } 48 pre P! I 
16. Q R to Kt sq PtoQR4 x B to Ke 4 A 
17. 1 Qi l P to R dt i 
“Ki Qs I K 4 is. Kt B sq ] Q ith 
' 19. K »Q 2nd B to B 3rd 
} *). P tak I B tak I 
: ; Kt K 4 Q to B Sr 
RtoR K to B 5th 
K to I R takes Kt 
Kt to ¢ Kt to K 1. P takes | I takes P 
Kt B | Q?2 I " B takes | 
| O Kt } } ik I Rto BZ 
| Qi K Q Q to R sq P K 5 
I F hs BP takes I &. QtoQ K Q to Q ar 
BtoB Q } I R Rt tak I 
I Kt it I I 
let ( ( 
\\ ‘ 
I ] 
K at Q Q at K B&th, Kt Q Kt 2nd K RB 6th, I 
Qt Q 5th, K K } K R 4th and 5th 
} K ith. Bat Q8 Ps at Q 6th, a K Kt 6tl wi t 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

The death of the Queen’s Master of the Ceremonies has 
drawn attention to the mighty pother that is made about 
precedence around Courts. ‘*o intricate is it, and so much 
stress is laid on it by the persons concerned, that it really 
needs a responsible officer. One of the greatest plagues cof 
the Master of the Ceremonics in recent times was the poor 
Queen of Hawaii at the Jubilee. She would not be treated 
like the Indian Princes, and put with the royal children 
and other smaller magnates in the choir, but’ mamtained 
resolutely that, as a reigning sovereign, she must go 1 p to 
the altar, and her claim had to be admitted. 
insisted on driving about London in a State carriage, : 
splendid royal ** turn-out” was astonishing to Londcners, 
used to seeing the Prince of Wales in a hansom and the 
Princess ina dark-green brougham or landau with plain 
liveries of bottle-green faced with red. We are apt tosuppose 
that it is only people like her dusky Majesty, not quite 
certain of their position, who make a fuss about its outward 
maintenance, but this is not the case. Precedence is most 
strictly observed in the highest circles. [tis more than a 
little intricate, too: for instance, a Duke's daughter, even 
though the wife of a plain ** Mr.,” ta 
Countess, while a Duke’s younger son’s wife comes below 
Countesses: then a Countess takes precedence of the 
daughter of a Marquis, too, but the latter precedes the 
Duke’s daughter - in - law. It is really worse than 
the multiplication table. When people of identical 
rank are im company it is needful to know which 
peerage was the elder “creation.” At a gathering at 
which her Majesty was to be present | was 
standing talking to a Dowager Marchioness when he 
daughter-in-law, the reigni Marchioness, who had the 
management of things, came to her mother in great 
1 ‘Can vou tell me which is the elder creation 

ol ] rogheda * Lady | ownshire and Deady 
are both here, and which should go first °° The 
elder peeress was ** sure they were near together, but could 
not remember”; and it was evidently a most 
dithicultyv. At reluctantly, the 
had to ask themselves to tell her, not having her peerage 
it hand, and the ladies were perfectly ready with the 
information. Iwas much impressed with the importance 
of such matters when I consulted that precious volume 
myself, and found that the Marquisate of Downshire wv 
created in 1789, and that of Drogheda in 1791. It seemed 

tl 


the also 


nd hea 





precedence ota 


once 








seCTIOUS 


lust, though very hostess 


rather droll that three Marchionesses should lay stress on 
such a matter among themselves. 

Nor is this stickling for precedence a feminine weakness 
merely. In the reign of Charles II., as the delightful 
. he born journalist, who would be so successful in 
the /in-de-siccle newspaper office) tells m his most precious 
style, the French and Spanish * im bassadors ” positively 
streets of London as should have the 


Spaniards 


fought in the to who 

place next the King of England's coach. The 

lined the traces of their coach with iron, so that they could 

not be cut, and appointed men specially to guard the coach- 

ind each horse, as well as the coach door; the French, 

though four times as numerous as their antagomsts, and 
ranting most,’ neglected and = the 


“paniards cut the traces of the French coach and killed 
three horses, so that it could not move. ‘Our King had 


these precautions, 


given orders that no Englishman should meddle in the busi- 
but let them do what they would.” However, as om 


hess I 


countrymen always have loved a row, there were great 
crowds of people to see it out, and, as to Pepys, he ran about 
all day after the fun, and when he got home, dirty and 
tired, lis wife seolded him for stopping out so leng 
looking for news ll just like a modern: journalist. 
Pepys had found out, however, that this little dispute 


had caused the death of ‘several 


Pp! 
of precedence 
of the French, and two or three of the Spaniards, and one 
Knglishinan, who got shot by a bullet’; and he ** saw the 


Spanish coach go with fifty swords at least to guard it, and 
learned that it had 

King’s coach, at 
indeed we all love tI 


our soldiers shouting for joy,” and he 
gone through the Citv next to ow 

which all the City did rejoice, for 

Spanish and hate the French. 

Go a little farther back in history, and we find even 
the Archbishops raging other as to thei 
relative importance so furiously that on one occasion, 
in the reign of Edward II1., the Archbishop of Canterbury 
declared anybody excommunicate who furnished a meal of 
meat to his brother of York while he was travelling through 
the Province of Canterbury, because he had denied Canter- 
bury’s Primacy; and on another occasion, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury having arrived somewhere first, and taken 


against each 


the chief place, the Archbishop of York, on his arrival, 
sat down on the knees ef his episcopal brother rather than 
give up the first place, ‘** What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue !”’ 

There is a great use being made, both on hats and 
bonnets, of trimmings of bright steel. <A black velvet 
bonnet in the ever-popular shape that is known as the Marie 
Stuart, and that is in full fashion amongst the rest of the 
close-fitting shapes, 1s trimmed with a coronet of steel set 
front, and hacked by a few 
\nother has «a crown 
of black velvet embroidered with yet and steel, the trimining 
} t choux 


few inches back from the 
ind steel-grey osprey plumes. 


consisting of black osprey and pink velve 

the latter oneitherside of the rising plume. Hatsarein many 
respects to be described in the same words as bonnet 
Steel, especially steel buckles, and sable-tail trimmings 


are seen on them: the te ndency to leave a space between 
the two sides of a front trimming is noticed in them, and 
above all, they are almost all trimmed so that some feather 


shall fall well over a back bunch of hair; it seems 





ol bow 
4] 





to be thought that all voung women, at un) rate, are sure 

to prefer that style, which is awkward for those who suit 

themselve ind think differently, ‘or them, however, 

there are toque n variet The felt plateaux bend up 
ely in this style, and on in be either used as the 
ipe alone or can be edged with the jet sequin 

trim that L mentioned previously, or put on a velvet 

twist. Feather tips and wings are equally in favour for 
t trim 


1 Tito 
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IF YOU COUGH 


‘LA BE 


Containing the purest essence of Norway Pine Tar, these Pastilles are infinitely superior to all other 
preparations, without presenting the objectionable properties of most other remedial agents, whose action is 
due to the dangerous narcotics employed in their composition. 


GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES ACT, BY INHALATION AND ABSORPTION, DIRECTLY UPON THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS: 
Toe LARYNX BRON CHIA__- LUNGS, Sc., 


AND ARE INVALUABLI 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, THROAT IRRITATION, HOARSENESS, CATARRH, ASTHMA, &c. 


AS A REMEDY FOR 


f GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES 





Testimonial from Mme, ALBANI, 





efficacious for cough or irritation of the throat. 
There is no doubt of their being of great 
rrice to simgqers, 
Tam, Yours very faithfully, 
BE. ALBANI GYI 


Testimonial from 
Miss FLORENCE ST. JOHN. 





T have pleasure in informing you that TI 
have tried your Pastilles with qreat success, 
and although suffering Srom avery had cold 
such relief that I was enabled 


without inter- 


they gave me 
fo continue 
ruption. TI can thoroughly recommend them 


my pe formance 


for strengthening and clearing the voice 
Yours very truly, 


FLORENCE ST. JOHN. 





Testimonial from Mrs, LANGTRY. | Testimonial from Mme. MARIE ROZE, 





} OUTS Suithfully, 


LILLIE LANGTRY, 


Testimonial from 
Mme. SIGRID ARNOLDSON, 





The ehivct of you 
I shall always 10COn 
my artiste friends. 


Pastilles is semply wWmar- 


vellous. wnend them to 


Yours uly, 


SIGRID ARNOLDSON. 


Testimonial from Mme, MELBA, 





For some tine past T have used Gérvandel’ s { throat. we them when I 
stilles, and they have dine me great } hoarse, 
MARIE ROZE. Yours faithfully, 


NELLIE MELB... 


Testimonial from Testimonial from 


M. COQUELIN ainé, 





re used you pils with great benefit 
to muself. Please, therefore, send me 
ore cases. You are at liberty to publish 


“a 
these fe w lines. 


The cold weather is 
enough to send me 
Géraudel’s Pastilles. 


SARAH BERNHARDT. 


upon Us; 


a feu ‘ 
: a further supply 
Complime nts. 


Yours ve ry truly, 


COQUELIN. 


tilles excellent for the 
an 


and they do mea qreat deai of qood. 


so b kind 


of 








THEREIRN EFFECT IS INSTANTANEOUS. 





: MORE EFFICACIOUS and CHEAPER than any other pectoral preparation. 


Upwards of FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PATIENTS are cured every year by using these famous Pastilles; 


than FORTY THOUSAND have sent testimonials as to their wonderful efficacy, amongst whom are: 


MEDICAL MEN, ACTORS, PROFESSORS, CLERGYMEN, OFFICERS, MAGISTRATES, &c., &c. 


Can be ordered through any Chemist, or sent post free on receipt of price from the Wholesale Depot for 
Great Britain: 


Price per case, 1/1). 





FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, Snow Gill, London, E.C. 


more 
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ART NOTES. they had not to be launched nake lon the world, ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES 
The winter exhibition at the French Gallery (Pall Mall) is but were fully clothed in the printer's house. Caxton A leading Church paper has come to ‘the rescue of Miss 
made up exclusively of English pictures—a sign, pe rhaps, probably learnt the art at Bruges, and on his return tO Marie Corelli, and has given a very favourable notice of her 
of a revirement of national taste. Be that as it may, Mr. England he either brought with him or was followed by @  uch-abused novel ‘* Barabbas.” 
Wallis has brought together fifty p ra sitly ill number of Flemish binders, who naturally perpetu- 
. ier fifty pictures eminently illus- ated their ‘national style—diagonal lines and diamond- 
trative of English landscape-painting of the earlier part ‘shaped compartments stamped upon the leather. Thomas oe x 9685 A 4 : 
of the century. We can trace the change wrought upon Hunter, of Oxford, was probably the first to revive the and that it will give the Scottish Episcopal Church a mag- 
the classical style of Richard Wilson by the Pal mees early English work, stamped into circles or segments of nificent opportunity, the greatest she has had _ her 
e 4] circles: and although at various times subsequently Chequered and troubled history. He thinks that Bishop 
of the Norwich school, and the subsequent transformations Sickie’ Meiisbiane ome ieaakdiis te Weniiel bindines * Dowden, of Edinburgh, should lead in negotiating between 
which landscape art unde rwent at the hands of Constable  j, possible to follow the historv of our national school Episcopalians and Presbyterians in the coming days. Bishop 
and David Cox, and of others e onstituting ‘‘the Hampstead through the Tudor and the Stuart periods, during both of Dowden, like his distinguis hed brother P rofessor Dowden, 
School,” and its final development in the “‘Schoolof Barnes,” which excellent work was done for kings and nobles. ‘The f Dublin, was brought up among Presbyterians. 
founded by the Williams family, with whom the traditions most distinctly English binding of the seventeenth century Speaking generally, Churchmen are satisfied with Mr. 
practically came to an end, or were swe pt away by the in- was known as ** The Cottage Style,” which was largely Fowler's explanations and concessions jin connection with 
coming r of French m« a and aims. The principal picture pe 5 “l by the two Universities for works issued by them; the Local Government Bill. Undoubtedly he has gone 
in the present exhibition, at least in Mr. Wallis’s estim- ul Nicholas Ferrar, the founder of ** Little Gidding,” has very far, but more will be asked for in Committee. There 
tion, is Constable’s * “il inpebthe Heath,”’ one of the L: ft a personal trace upon the art. Miss Prideaux does not is especially a feeling that churchwardens should be 
studies that artist made when living at Well limit herself to English bookbinding, but gives a succinct Churchmen. This was forcibly expressed by Dean Gregory 
iew looks eastward over London, which was account of its development on the Continent and of the in the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury. 
muses . the fore pecans o iy netrable characteristics of the various French, Italian, and German In the death of Dr. Kettlewell we have lost the most 
thennt aie * enld. ana ais ws Pog redler ow 2 painted : fa cevel ia a the same time to obtain learned student of Thomas a-Kempis. It cannot, perhaps, 
early on a hill - f 01 nin 4 It is nevi rthel in an id a of the tools and method: by which each school of be , oan that Dr. Kettlowell definitely proved that 
eR, ge Pees ot ie aie * eee nfs ~ Seno! OF a-Kempis wrote ‘*‘ De Imitatione Christi,” but he made 
tl > artist’ s knowledge of bookbinders attained their ends, Miss Prideaux'’s volume gut a plausible case. Although he did not state his 
sndcape ty Tanke at Hath" shows im ty cle commended wh hel “tat Shruti ftv ma, Ine 
Nea” ak” "tn? Tee a ee, an a Phrci ‘ised ee ml : os graphy ‘ i mns> many irrelevances, yet his great book can never be 
era rs “K sie it “ = ° pees pts oe ws edie Pogue y = stu ‘ nts. neglected. It 1s best in its original form. 
Richard Wilson—of whose work a good instance hangs ; ) 
e by. Perey, whose real name was Williams, paints 
more fluency and spirit, although his work is often The art of ‘‘ Grangerising’’ has hitherto. been practised 


] 


The Scotch correspondent of the Church Times says that 
the severance of Church and State is coming in Scotland, 


ait Ri Saeed eqns The Church papers are still pressing that Churchmen 
should claim rate-aid for the voluntary schools, but in the 


_but a brother's ‘‘ Stepping Stones’? has more by individuals who pass like locusts over the leaves of opinion of most laymen no practic: able scheme has been 
ugh searcely such solid, qualities in the every illustrated work, and abstract therefrom such proposed. It is doubtful whether any political change would 

Jc seph Nash, Henry Bright, and Jock Wilson, one portraits or views as may suit the wants of the book put the Church in a position to make additional claims. 
«3 of British Artists, are to be ‘‘ Grangerised.” At best they were a pestilent body, The Archbishop of York is better, and able to resume 

t widely known; andthe and could at the most make one book complete, while they is work. 

het by the side of pictures by made a hundred desolate. Hence it is that we come across Tl 
ne, " Tbbeteo mn Stark, ind George so many books, published less than fifty years ago, shorn os 
and bear witness to the con- more or less of the engravings = which the Vy were origin- 
lly adorned. New processes, and perhaps : also better taste, It is proposed to raise of sum of £4000 in order to pur- 
have apparently opened up a inane excellent way for the chase an annuity for Pére Hyacinthe. It is twenty years 
‘* Grangerites"’—and the ready assistance given by the since the eloquent preacher of Notre Dame gave up his 
like the age, ; authorities of the Print Room at the British Museum renders _ influential position, and since then his following has 
ion, it is n uw he task moreeasy. Few books, perhaps, offermoretempta- naturally been much diminished. The Archbishop of 
iterature it tions to the Grangerites than Walpole’s Letters, but the York, the Bishop of Salisbury, the Bishop of Rochester, 
Sketch of Bo 1k magnitude of the task has hitherto discouraged the boldest. and many other dignitaries cordially support the proposal. 
_ advantage over An edition ee | ited one has, however, TT The Professors of Princeton Theological Seminary, in 

tis written by one appeared, which swells the number of volumes from nine oadion Mite i i ; Page el “.) 
; r . . . America, have stopped football playing by the divinity 
ractice ¢ to eighteen by the addition of seven hundred portraits and Medi ah ike cenit Gl Getaed meee dee “4 
views of pate i ferred to inthe Letters. In all probability “*UGCDES:_ <b My a arg - ae 
the hundre: copie s, printed with elaborate care, will for the 
st 1 the hands ¢ f the orig inal subscribers, 
‘have found their way into the trade, The Parliament of Religions at Chicago is rather 
£S0—will be sufficient to deter : I but favourably discussed by the American religious ] pers, 
The step, however, is one in a rigl Its prevail is sald to have been sincerity, and if 
I nion of literature and art ich 1 striking feature was its testimony to the ‘‘ greatness and 

ill not fail to become popular. royalty of religion itself.” V. 


Bishop of Bedford is also convalescent, and is 
leaving for a long rest at Pau. 


comport with the purpose for which students are here” 
says one of their teachers, 





UR-LINED OVERCOAT 


FOR *&10. 


‘*At the INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, REGENT STREET, you can get 
2 really good and serviceable Fur-~lined Overcoat, trimmed with Fur collar 
and cuffs, for £iO. The more expensive kinds, of course, are sealskin, 
otter, and beaver. Nothing more comfortable can be worn than Fur or 
Fur-lined coats, which can be readily made to do duty as wraps, rugs, &c. 
To those susceptible to cold they are really a necessity. At the Inter- 
national Fur Store, Regent Street, there is the finest collection of Fur 
and Fur-lined garments in London, either for ladies or gentlemen, and 
the prices quoted will be found lower than at any other house.’’ 
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" THERE 1S NO BEVERAGE THAT CAN BE SO CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS.”—Medica/ Annual, 1898. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


You may play ‘The School for Scandal” in the old- 
fashioned conventional way or in the new - fashioned 
modern method, but I take it to be essential that in any 
case the team you drive should be well matched. That 
is just the difficulty with Mr. Daly’s company. The 
horses are handsome, well-bred, useful, and willing, but 
they are of all sorts and sizes. They run better in single 
than in double harness, but when they are put into a four- 
in-hand they proceed to kick over the traces. No better 
Sir Peter Teazle exists to-day than Mr. William Farren. 
Hie has the courtly manner of the old school; he lives 
and moves and breathes in the last century, and 
he hands down to us the exact traditions of one of 
the best Sir Peters the stage ever saw—his father, the 
eldet Px uren. The re have been two very memorable 
revivals of Sheridan’s masterpiece in our own immediate 
times : one was by the Bancrofts at the old Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre in the Tottenham Court Road—a revival of taste, 
culture, and bric-i-brac that gave us, however, the best 
of Charles Surfaces in Mr. Charles Coghlan; the other was 
the Vaudeville revival, in which Mr. William Farren, 
Mrs. Stirling, Miss Ada Cavendish, Mr. David James, 
Mr. Tom Thorne, Mr. John Clayton, and others were 
engaged. But both these celebrated revivals were har- 
monious. There was no discord in them. They contained 
no jarring notes. Some of us may have had our hobbies, 
but there was no need to insist on them unless they resulted 
In a pat h of glaring and discordant colour. For mstance, 
I have myself ever held that stage tradition is in two 
marked respects wrong in connection with ‘* The School for 
Scandal.” The Lady Teazle is, as a rule, destitute of 
humour and mischief. The Joseph Surface is invariably 

ld, priggish, and sententious. Miss Ada Rehan has 

tied one error. She gives us the most mischievous and 

ous Lady Teazle that the modern stage has ever seen. 

mbols through ms se — scene like the veriest 

- of a school-girl; she chaffs Sir Peter with such 

ig wilfulness that bs almost drives the poor old 

man crazy; even in the with Joseph at his 

Lady Teazle is scarcely innocent, 

t, woman as she is, she scarcely sees through the 

Mr. Hypocrite, and it is not until the screen 

that the rustic school-girl is turned into a 

awakened woman. Now, this is a plausible 

reading, and Miss Ada Rehan does it more 

but, for all that, it does not, somehow or 

1armonise with the readings of the other characters. 

and Lady Teazle do not run well together in 

icle of life; but they are just as much opposed as 

und actress in the play. When one is in the picture 
‘ther is out of it. 

The late Mr. John Clayton is the only actor I can call 
to mind who broke right away from the Joseph Surface of 
convention and the Surely Joseph is as young, as 
handsome, and as as Charles. He is a lady - 

-as well as his He is the intellectual lover; 


scene 


serlous—so 


stage 
attrac ctive 
brother 


ILLUSTRATED 


Charles, the physical. Women love Joseph for his talk, 
Charles for his handsome person. But the stage insists 
that Joseph shall be a middle-aged man who ladles out 
his maxims and sentiments, proclaiming to the whole 
world what a humbug he is. Joseph does not wear his 
humbug on his sleeve for daws to peck at, and it is only very 
clever and discerning people who discover he is a humbug 
at all. Surely his hypocrisy should be veiled under a very 
+ agrees manner and the suggestion of a hidden passion. 
Mr. Geor rge C larke, excellent actor as he is, does not incline 
to this view at all. He gives us a Joseph of the old school, 
and ladles out the sentiments in the good old-fashioned 
style. Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who has improved so very 
much as an actor during the past year, gives no new light 
to Charles, and is deficient in the style of the period. ‘He 
is not the fine gentleman with the lace ruffles and the 
gallant carelessness of the time. He is a little too brusque, 
too much of the modern athlete and football player, 
for the delicate fastidious Charles. The part is by 
no manner of means badly played by Mr. Bourchier. 
But in these old plays we cannot forget our ideals. We 
criticise from a high and varied standard. Who that ever 
saw it could forget that little incident of Sir Oliver's picture 
as played by Charles Coghlan? I see him now, leaning 
elegantly against the wall, dusting the frame and face of 
the picture with his lace-edged pocket-handkerchief. That 
business was, of course, impossible for poor Mr. Bourchier, 
since the picture of Sir Oliver was miles above his 
head and out of reach; but, for all that, it was a 
modern, a very modern Charles, and the modern actor 
finds it difficult to move about in gorgeous dress, or, 
indeed, in any dress but the conventional coats and 
trousers. And then, of course, there were other grave 
disappointments, on which I need not linger. I don't 
suppose that the scandal scene ever went so flatly before. 
There was not a laugh in it from end to end, and this was 
not so much on account of the ‘ bowdlerising” of the 
scandal as from the general inefficiency of the perform- 
ance. When, before, has the scandal scene gone off like a 
damp squib? Never, in my memory. 

Another farcical comedy and another success. Why ? 
Because the actress has been found to make it go. Miss 
Fanny Brough is the motive cause for the success of ‘* Mrs. 
Othello,’ as she was a short time ago the main success of 
‘Dr. Bill,” when Mr. Alexander first started his 
managerial career at the Avenue. Given the popular actor 
or actress, and the farce, however nonsensical, is bound to 
go. And I have noticed this fact also—that the best 
farce -actors, as a rule, are those who have played 
serious business. What an excellent farce-actor is Mr. 
Charles Glenney, who has not disdained tragedy in his 
time! What a capital farce-actress is Miss Maud Milton, 
who has done the round of the legitimate! I am not 
aware if Mr. Penley has played Hamlet or Othello, or 
if Mr. Charles Hawtrey has ever tried Romeo or Laertes; 
but certainly Miss Fanny Brough has played serious 
characters, and played them remarkably well. She was 
admirable as the heroine in an adapted Spanish play, ‘La 
Passionaria.” 


George 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR HENRY AUGUSTUS CLAVERING, BART. 

Sir Henry Augustus Clavering, Bart., died on Nov. at 
“his seat, Axwell Park, Blaydon-on- Tyne, 
in the county of Durham. By his de ath 
the baronetcy, , which has existed since 1661, 
becomes extinct’ Sir James Clavering, the 
first Baronet, who was a devoted Loy: alist, 
was descended from the feudal barons of 
Warkworth and Clavering, in the time of 
King Henry II. The late Baronet was a 
Captain in the Royal Navy and also a 
barrister-at-law. He was born Aug. 30, 
1824, and succeeded his cousin as tenth 
Baronet. Sir Henry married, Jan. 14, 1853, 

Christina, second daughter of Andrew Alexander, LL.D., 

Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, and 

had issue three daughters and coheiresses. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

Lieutenant - General G. Courtenay Vialls, C.B., at 
Teddington House, Teddington, on Noy. 10. He served 
with distinction in the Eastern campaign of 1852, with the 
95th Regiment, and also in the Indian Mutiny campaign 
of 1858. 

Georgina, wife of Sir Augustus Warren, Bart., of 
Warren’s Court, Cork, on Noy. 10. The deceased lady 
was eldest daughter of the Rev. John Blennerhasset, M.A., 
Rector of Ryme Intrinseca, Dorset, and niece of Mr. Arthur 
Blennerhasset, of Ballyseedy, M.P. 

Colonel John Henry Randell, C.B., 
third son of the late Ven. Archdeacon Randell, of Berks. 

Major-General Edward William hloyd Wynne, late 
Grenadier Guards, of Coed Coch, Denbighshire, on Nov. 4 
Major-General Lloyd Wynne was born Feb. 15, 1836, and 
was the only surviving son of Mr. John Lloyd Wynne, of 
Coed Coch. 


on Noy.8. He was 





We have received from Earl Nelson a letter con- 
cerning the ancient Leicestershire family of Babington, 
the former owners of Rothley Temple, Lord Macaulay’s 
birthplace. His Lordship kindly informs us that this old 
family, mentioned in the history of the Elizabethan reign, 
is not yet extinct, which we are pleased to learn. The Rev. 
Thomas Arthur Babington is living, and his half-brother, 
the Rev. John Albert Babington, M.A., is at Tunbridge, 
Kent, we believe as second master of the grammar school. 
He has two sons. Another half-brother, Mr. Augustus 
Jabington, is hving, with one son. The name is, there- 
fore, not likely to die out, though Rothley Temple passed 
by marriage to the descendants of Vice-Chancellor Parker. 
The auctioneers of the late sale of the property at Leicester, 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, have requested us also to 
correct an error, copied from the daily papers. Twelve 
outlying lots of the estate were sold, but the interesting 
old manor-house, with the Templars’ chapel and crypt, and 
with about 370 acres of land, including the gardens and 
park, is still in the market. 
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Air, damp, and dust 
Ditto, in Gold, 212, 


LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
HALF-CHRONOMETERS. 
In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
lain polished or richly engraved, 
-plate, finely Jewelled movements, 
Chronometer Balance, specially 
adapted for all climates, 




























CLOCKS. 


The Finest Stock in 
London, at Prices 
Lower than ever. 


JEWELLERY 
A Large and Elegant 
Stock of 
every Description. 


SILVER WATCHES 
from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES 
from £5. 







LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and 
workmanship. With plain 
polished or richly engraved 
18-carat Gold Cases, fully 
Jewelled, strong Crystal f 
Glass, air, damp, and dust 
tight. 


Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
£10, £20, £30, £40, £50, 
to £250. 

Arms and Inscriptions 
emblazoned to order. 
Watches, Clocks, ani Jewel- 
lery repaired on the premises 
by experienced Workmen. 


Sik JOHN BENNETT, Lrto., 


Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 


65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


i 


E. C. 





LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH, 
Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
manship, with keyless action, air, 
damp, and dust tight, 


Ditto in Silver, £5. 
COLD CHAINS 
AT 


Manufacturers’ Prices. 








A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS 3-PLATE 
HALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately 
timed for all climates. 
In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogramrichly 


Jewelled in 13 actions, 


emblazoned, 
Ditto in Silver, 215. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT, L.Tyv., 
Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturers, 65, Cheapside, London. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTs. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of office of the 
Commissariot of Renfrew, of the trust disposition and 
settlement of Mr. Alexander Crum, merchant, in Glasgow, 
J.P.. D.L.. M.P., Renfrewshire, 1880-85, who died at 
Thornliebank, Renfrewshire, on Aug. 23, granted to James 
Graham, William Graham Crum, Alexander Crum Maclae. 
and George Gilbert Ramsay, the surviving and accepting 
executors nominate, and Lieutenant-Colonel John Ewing, 
and Walter Ewing Crum, and Alexander Stewart Crum. 
the sons, the executors assumed, was resealed in London on 
Oct. 31, the value of the personal estate in England and 
Scotland amounting to upwards of £105,000. 

The will (dated Feb. 19, 1891), with three codicils 
lated Jan, 29 and March 21, 1892, and May 17, 1893), of 
Mr. Henry Horatio Wetenhall, late of 4, Copthall Build- 
ings, the Stock Exchange, and The Poplars, Seven Sisters 
Road, who died on Aug. 11, at Southport, was proved on 
Nov. 2 by James Granville Wetenhall, the son. Miss 
Louisa Madelon Wetenhall, and Miss Hebe Anne Weten- 
hall, the daughters, and Augustus Harper, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£58,000. The testator bequeaths £1000 each to his sons 
James Granville and Edward Box: £3000, upon trust, 
for each of his daughters Louisa Madelon, Hebe Anne, and 
Fanny Maude; and some other legacies. There are also 
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specific gifts to each of his children, including all his 
bound copies of the ‘‘Course of Exchange” to his son 
James Granville. As to the residue of his real and 
personal estate, he leaves one fifth each to his sons James 
Granville and Edward Box, and his daughters Louisa 
Madelon and Hebe Anne; and one fifth, upon trust, for 
his daughter Fanny Maude. 

The will (dated May 23, 1892), with two codicils (one 
bearing date the same day as the will, and the other 
Feb, 22, 1893), of Mrs. Anne Louisa Atkinson, late of 
53, Cadogan Place, who died on Sept. 28, was proved on 
Oct. 30 by Cecil Chaplin, the nephew, and Gerald Rivers 
Maltby, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £33,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
£2000, and all her furniture, plate, pictures, jewellery, 
household effects and stores to her niece, Mrs. Henry 
Ruck Keene; £3000 to her sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Mary 
Maltby; £2000 to her sister-in-law, Mrs. Barbara 
Fanshawe ; £1000 each to Muriel Chaplin, Sibyl Chaplin, 
Gladys Muriel Sinclair, and Mrs. Annie Barry ; and liberal 
legacies to other of her relatives, servants, and others. 
The residue of her property she gives to the said Cecil 
Chaplin and Gerald Rivers Maltby, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Feb, 23, 1877), with a codicil (dated 
July 7, 1890), of Mrs. Mary Wilmot Bradshaw, formerly 
of Lifton Park, Devon, and late of Rowden Hartley, 
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Plymouth, who died on Aug. 30, was proved on Oct. 28 by 
William Reinfred Arundell Harris Arundell, the brother 
and sole executor, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £33,000. The testatrix gives legacies to Mary Chowen 
Fox, and to servants; and the residue of her real and 
personal estate to her brother, Mr. W. R. A. H. Arundell. 

The will (dated July 30, 1888), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 19, 1892, and Sept. 11, 1893), of Mr. Alexander 
Stewart, formerly of the Bombay Civil Service, and late 
of 2, Talbot Road, Westbourne Park, who died on 
Oct. 5, was proved on Oct. 31 by Charles Montague 
Duncan Stewart and Captain Douglas Grant Stewart, the 
sons, two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
in the United Kingdom amounting to over £24,000. The 
testator bequeaths £1500 to his sister Mrs. Mary Isabella 
Maedonell; and there are specific bequests to each of his 
children. He exercises his powers of appointment under 
his marriage settlement and two family settlements ; and 
declares that his testamentary dispositions are made having 
regard to the provisions already made for, and the circum- 
stances of, his several children. As to the residue of his 
property, he gives one third each to his sons Charles 
Montague Duncan and Douglas Grant; and one third 
upon trust for his son Kenneth Trevor. 

The will (dated Aug. 12, 1879), with two codicils ‘dated 
July 13, 1882, and May 30, 1893), of Mrs. Jane Drummond, 
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BOVRIL 


THE GUARANTEED 
Propuct OF Prime Ox BEEF. 


Makes the 
Very Best Warming and 


Strengthening 


WINTER DRINK 


ee 


It is Invaluable for Enriching and 
Flavouring 





DR. DE JONGH’ 
LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL. 


For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, 
210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


To be had in Bottles |... 
of all Chemists. 
Imperial Capsuled 
Half- Pints, 2s. 6d. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. 
Quarts, 9s. 


entirely satisfactory. 


‘“‘NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.”—Zondon Medical Record. 


food, which is malted by a patented process,should be tried wherever other nourishment has not prover 
It is already cooked 


requiring neither boiling nor straining. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Eood. 


A nutriment pecuiiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Chiliren, supplying all that is 
required for the formation of firm flesh and bone, 
Malved Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted, 

accompany each Tin. 


of this 


Surprisingly beneficial results have attenaed the use 
Directions 


Medical Testimony and ful 


Price 6d., 18., 28.,53., and 108, Sold everywhere. 





CLARKES 


LIGHT 


P 


NIGHT a 


The “Burglar’s Horror.” 
Far, Far, and away 
The Best... 


CLARKE'S “ PYRAMID ” 


NIGHT - LIGHTS. 


CLARKES 
pATENUBSAFED 


NIGHT AMM LIGHT 


N.B.—No paraffin or other dangerous material used. No water required. 


CLARKE'S “PYRAMID” AND “FAIRY” LIGHT COMPANY, LTD. LONDON. 


All Communications direct to the Works, Cricklewood, London, N.W. 


Single Wicks, burn 9 hours each, in Boxes 
containing & s 


Light 


Where all designs in “‘ Fairy’’ Lamps can be seen, Retail everywhere 


Single Wicks, burn 9 how , in Boxes 
° containing 8 Ligne 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. HE CHARING . CROSS BANK J 
istablished 1870, 23 Years), BROWN S 
28, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING CROss, LONDON, W.C. 














For over a quarter of a century it 
































‘HE BRIGHTON SEASON. h fa 

. Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. jas never failed to rapidly enone 
Also Traine tn connastion frome Frensington, Chelass, 7. restore Grey or Faded mpnel, £00,000. Reserve Fund, £100,(00. 

e urn Tickets, London to Brighton, available 1 month. ; y rRANTE ‘ 5 
File Dia io tse on Hair. out ne tOANs, Gkanten, 230 to £5000 | BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

‘ TON y , ep It of Furniture. Trade and Farm Stock. Life Policies, Reversions, 
I 7 ey ay aoe Seno Ardy! 2 arrests Cc a Ry ~ gaass Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold, | p39" Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza, . 
Return Tickets 12s. 6d., Ineluding Pullman Car. Fallin — Special ‘facilities to all requiring Banking accounts. Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat, 
— g. 106; of all Three per cent. interest allowed on current accounts on the Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption 
)RIGHTON.—EVERY SATURDAY Cheap | causes Luzu- Hairdressers pf | | ™iuimum monthiy balances when ot drawn below £2 ace ieendhinin hie _ 
First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 11.40 a.m., riant Growth, is Deposits of £10 and upwards received as under:— Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 

calling at Gepham oe i ane sede London Buiidge at permanent, & Sap age Sper cent. per annum, subject tos mouths’ notice of withdrawal. Clear and give Strength to the Voice of SINGERS, 
pay fe de i gr marl gal reulars on . : ee « And are indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

Rotate Fickets avarene a pees by any 6 Trein ao day, perfectly applica- Special terms for lat rer amounts. Interest paid quarterly 7 . I “ 
A ult - se 4“, including admission to the Aquarium and the Nase pplica Fr 1 fl ol, a 6 Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 
oyal Pavilion. arm- ree of Income Tax. ‘ 

wae dae — ; . tion, Write or call for Prospectus ‘ 

: - aoe Oem Wholesale rite OF Call for Pros} a. , a Is. 14d. per Box. 
| RIGHTON.—SATURDAY and SUNDAY Agents: A. Wittiame, Manager. 
Relghton Gah be tapal come’ Gaintier cad tee Ie a R. HOVENDEN & SONS Z —- NOTICE 
to Brighton will be issued every Saturday and Sunday by a . ds bs SONS, F m 
— or Pleasure and Profit. 


‘Trains, according to class, from Victoria; from Kensington ps = 
(Addison Road); and from London Bridge and certain Suburban 31-33, BERNERS STREET, W., See that the words * Brown's Bronchial Troches” 


Stations. Fares, 14s., 8s. 6d., and 6s. 4d. aa afid 91-95, CIty Roap, E.C., LONDON. Nothing so Profitable and are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 
RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First _ - Easy to Grow. which none are genuine. 
} Class Cheap Trains from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m., |‘ ( BESITY.’’—Hot weather, sleeplessness, | 80 ACRES IN STOCK. 
| 


calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon, Returning by any 
Prain the same day. Fare, First Class, 108, one os It removes excesrive fat by simple and natural means, thus you | 
Pullman Drawing Room Cars are run in these Trains from ep the body in a healthy trim. It is cooling, soothing, and | 


Victoria to Brighton, returning by the 5 and 8.40 p.m. Trains. health-giving. Itis impossible to overstate its great value in | ‘ > “1 : ., re now eu ‘lin this attractive 
Special Cheap Fare from Victoria, including Pullman Car, 12s, keeping the whole sy stems vignrows, ane preventing Mpmeceamry HUNDREDS OF an profi . stry. = 1 pure able C* ies terms. 
sone "rc " “ » ° . ow na clisease. t prevents and removes diarrhiwa in the earlier stages. % shlet “, Sample boxes of sun-d pricots, 2s. Od., and 
ASTIN( m, ST. LEON A RDs, and EAS l- Caution.—Examine cach bottle, and see that the capsule is HOUSANDS Muscatels, 1s. ¢ free Dy parcels post ddress London Offices of 
mark ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been | * ° the Australian Irrigation Colonies, 35, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 

re | 


BOURNE.—Fast Trains every Week-day. : 
impo 1 by a worthless imitation 
* FRUIT SALT” WORKS, London, § 






























From Victoria—9.00 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.27 p.m., ' 
also 4.30 pam, and 5.40 p.m ast bourne only. | : : . P ‘arriage Free fi = 
From London Bridge—0.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m. and 4.5 pam Bushes in variety. Packing and Carriage Free for Cash 


Shani aimee tama PEST ROUTE, COCKLE’S wah code, 8 Oe Serta tren, THE MEXICAN 


Scanian a areas Sonny ot Bese tthe Bee ANTIBILIOUS Roses in Pots from 16s. doz HAIR RENEWER 





Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN f Glass - 
Two Special Express Services (Weekdays and Sundays). | 4 Acres 0 af oe nn | Preveuts the Hair from falling off, 
; “A o — > onto x | Clematis (80,000) from 15s. doz. Restores Grey or White Hair to its OniGinan 
London to Paris ($3) 41,3; 3). | Paria to London (082) (1, 3, 5) ® | N.B.—Single Plants are sold at slightly increased prices. catoen, 


a.m, p.m a.m. p.m. 


B 
Vietoria -. dep, 9.0 8.50) Paris .. .. .. dep. 90° 9.0 : - Being delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasaLt 
yee ae SPSS OS pam, | (YOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. The Best Procurable. | odour, 
Paris ar M500 arr vinden aT ° ; 4 P FOR LIVER “ -— Is Nor adye, and therefore does not stain the skir, 
‘eins ™ lh at ees SE * wi ag —_—_ ———__—__—_—__—— ———e | Lists Free. or even white linen. 


( ( ICKL WS AN'TIBILIOUS PILLS Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 


is needed. 


Seat cos einnhs aaael uence ot be FOR BILE. | GENERAL CATA LOGUE | OF ALL CHEMISTS & HALRDRESSERS, price 3s, Cd. 








Peer FULL PART ICULARS see Time ( {(OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. (over 140 pages) of Nursery Stock, artistically produced, NOTICE 
at the following pm Neth Sy de d FOR INDIGESTION, containing some hundreds of illustrations, and full of | om ° 
tained: West-End General Offices, 28, Regent Street, Pice adilly, — —__+-—— - valuable information, sent FREE. |THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 


na eee eee cecal re : | ; 4 ° . 
aud 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square; Hay'’s Agency, Ww Pred aa ™? D . T |} obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
rohit Cook's Ludgate Cireus Office; and Gaze's Office, 142, ( Or KLE'S ANTIBILIOL 6 eee BURN | RICHD. SMITiIL & Co. , Worcester. | DruG Co,, 217, FULTON Srreer, and all Druggists. 


(By Order) A. SABLE, Secretary and General Manager ee . i se Ss sae 














[gRARD PIANOS and HARPS. 
4 Messrs. ERARD have been awarded the Gold Medal 

for the best pianofortes in the Exhibition,” Kim- 
berley, 1892, and the “Award” for Harps in the 
Chicago Exhibition, 1893. 


JADEREWSKI'S ADVICE : 


Play only on an Erard wherever obtainable.”’ 


[{RARD PIANOS and HARPS. 
4 A few of the large stock of Upright Grand Piano- 
ries, returned from the past season's hire, still 
remain, and may be obtained at an important 
eduction during the next few weeks. 
S. and ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS 
Is, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT 8ST., W 


( pEEZMANN OF 27, BAKER STREET. 








| 
(HE GREAT ANNUAL SALE of PIANOS, 
many nearly new, at Half the Original Cost. All Pianos 
packed free and sent to any part. 
Only address: 27, Baker Street, W 





Py {CHEAP PIANOS.—Broadwood, £10; Broadwood, 
£ ( £15; Cramer, £16; wor gr £18; Kirkman, £19; 
, £25 
to 


AA 





Erard, £20; Broadwooc >; Collard, £30; Bech- 
| stein, £40; Erard, £50; Broadwood, £75; Broadwood, | 
| £100. Write for Descriptive Lists of THOMAS } 
| OETZMANN and CO."8 GREAT SALE, 27, Baker 

L100 Street, London, W | 


D ALMAINE and CO.’s PIANO AND 
ORGAN CLEARANCE SALLI END OF SEASON. 
Ten years’ warranty. 
Cottages, 7, ¢ 

Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23.¢ s. | 5 ) guineas, | 

(lass 1, 17 guineas. | 26g 7, 40 guineas, 

‘ lass 2, 20 guineas 8 W guineas. | Class 9, 50 guineas 
American Organs, by all the best Makers. from 4) guineas 
ipwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher class be taken, and will 
bn xehanged tree if not approved of within one month 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and 
CO. (Established 108 Years), 1. Finsbury Pavement, E.¢ 


i USICAL BOXES.—Messrs. Nicole Freres, 
a 


carriage free. 








4. Ely Place, London. E.t 






neva, est.. 815), invite in- 
ion of the Perfect Interchangeable Musical Box, by which an 
nost delightful airs can be produced at pleasure 
ost free Repairs of every description 


endless variety oft 
tN 


Vrice-I ». 6 p 


For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is 
one of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on the 
Medite: # .ean sea-coast. 


The Vrincipality has a tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes. 


The beach is covered with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort, 
4s ib some of our own places of summer resort in England 


Monace is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusements as the 
Ee tablishimentson the bauks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, Ac 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its specia 
fascination and att jons—not only by the favoured climate | 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities every 
kind for relief in cases of illuess or disease, or for the restoration 
of health. 








As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on Z 
account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the elegant ; \ =~ /™N 
pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make it to-day the c 
rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot most frequented / dE ) 
by travellers in Europe—in short, Monaco aud Monte Carlo enjoy = 7 —— 

a perpetual spring. , 

Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty 
mointtos from Nice, 


TL oryy . , Th aaa 
| OTEL METROPOLE, BOURNEMOUTH. 
ON THE EAST CLIFF, FACING THE SEA, 

Three minutes from East Station 
THE LARGEST, MOST MAGNIFICENT, AND 
LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED HOTEL ty BOURNEMOUTH. 

assenger Lifts to every Floor. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND BELLS THROUGHOUT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM tos. 6d. PER DAY. 
‘Buses meet all Trains. 
TABLE DHOTE EVERY EVENING ror NON-RESIDENTS | 
AT 7 O'CLOCK 
For Terms, &c., apply to the Manager 


( RIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING 

CRUISE TO THE WEST JNDIES.—The Steam-ship 
(;ARONNI 76 tons register, J000-horse power, will leave 
LONDON on Nov. 22 for a 66-days Cruise, visiting Madeira, 
Teneriffe, Barbados, Trinidad, Grenada, St Lucia, Martinique, 













St. Kitts, Santa Cruz, Jamaica, Cuba, Nassau, St. Michaels, 
Lisbon 

The GARONNE is fittcd with Electric Light, Electric Bells, | 
Hot and Cold Bathe, & First-class Cuisine. 






{ Green and Co } Head Offices : Yj Z 

Managet ANDERSON, ANDERSUN Fenchurch Avenue, | otis Z 
and ( ‘ London Sa Z jj 
For parti rsapply to the latter firm, at 5, Fenchurch Avenue 
( r to the West-End Brauch Office, 16, Cock r Street 


Loudon, SW wt FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, SCRUBBING, POLISHING 


jg BEA, SEA BATH. IN FOUR OWS) FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES, 


‘atronised = b Royal Family. 

Weakuess, Kkboumatiom? Tender Feet dey sud for sif Children METALS, MARBLE, PAINT, CUTLERY, CROCKERY, MACHINERY, OIL-CLOTHS, BATHS, STAIR-RODS, 
Proprictors; Tiowas and Sow. Bushell Street, Londome Be Re For Steel, Iron, Brass and Copper Vessels, Fire Irons, Mantels, &c. 
REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, Sc. 
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late of 7, Queen Square, Bath, who died on Aug. 28, was 
proved on Oct. 27 by George Yuille Strang-Watkins, 
James Keyden, James Graham Girvan, and Archibald 
Francis Hamilton, the surviving executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £14,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths an annuity of £200 to her husband, 
James Drummond (since deceased) for all the days and 
years of his life long as he shall not enter into 
any other or subsequent marriage; £1000 to her 
nephew, David Leitch McAdam; £1000, upon trust, 
for her niece, Jane McAdam; £1000 each to Archi- 
bald Francis Hamilton and Dundas Orr Hamilton; 
£700 to her maid Harriet Brooks; and other legacies. She 
also bequeaths £100 each to the Blind Institution in 
Glasgow, the Convalescent Home of Glasgow in connection 
with the Royal Infirmary, the Society for the Relief of 
Indigent Gentlewomen of Scotland at Edinburgh, and the 
Home Mission Fund of the Established Church of Scotland ; 
and £50 each to the Glasgow Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and the Royal United ss ul (Bath). 


so 


The whole residue of her means and estate she leaves to 
Margaret Janet Hamilton. 

The will of Mr. George Ralph Gilbert, late of Dunolly, 
Torquay, who died on Sept. 12, was proved on Nov. 3 by 
Mrs. Henrietta Louisa Wright, the daughter, and Charles 
Lund Fry Edwards, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £7650. 

The will and two codicils of Mr. Arthur John Bowdler 
Goodwyn, late of 20, St. James’s Square, Bath, who died 
on July 17, were proved on Nov. 2 by Miss Elizabeth 
Goodwyn and Miss Teresa Constance Goodwyn, the nieces, 
the executrixes, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £5927. 

_ will of Mr. Oliver Le Neve Foster, formerly of 
65, Cadogan Square, and late of 35, Montpelier Road, 
Brighton, who died on Aug. 11, was proved on Oct. 19 by 
Miss Mary Le Neve Foster, the sister, and sole exec utrix, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £2759. 

The will of the Venerable Charles Gresford Edmondes, 
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served 
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pt Cc HRISTINE. 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. | To “RIGHT, 
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AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 
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Regulation use, | 
(Cape all round) 


(pip sumer 
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He RST ond BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


AT SOCIETY'S EXPE NSE. By 
TBS, ae hor of * 1,” 


~oke’s Dang 


r Br 
THE 
ath« van * We ( 
A HE ART’ Ss REVENGE, By B. LOFTU 8 TOTTEN- 
‘Mo 
‘ARTIST. 


B: \Y RON AL D. By MAY p. ROMMELIN, Author of 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER eg Ay A A 
In j-Ib. and }-Ib. Packets. “TS, Gree at Marlborough Stre 


This Day is Publ ished. 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE YEMEN, 
ay Bw ALTER B. HARRIS, F.R 
of an African Sultan: 
i 3 Maps and numerous Illustrations 
tches and Photographs by the 


Wittuam Brackwox 
‘OLLEGE RECOLL EC 
CHUB Hi EXPERIENCES 


swhere 
ywE Irr charm and quaintne ublic OF 


less) witl s 
carriage paid. —R. FORD: and CO., 41. P 


HIRTS. -EGIDIUS. 
OPT 


("' LLETON Ss 

(Estabiished half a century 
AL GERNON GISS- ing Family 
A Village Hampden,” 


RGEANT, Author 
r Anthony,” &c. 
E es A LY AL L 


Info mation 
and Motto in heraldic col 
in Modern and Medivwval styles 


respect 2 
A Moorland Idy! urs, 7 


ADELINE Prospectus post fre 


1U LLETON’S 


STATIONERY.—Best quality 


WR ING. By 


Paper 
re Kin than Kine 
By F. BAY FORD HARRI- 


Barebones all stampet aay Ye 
or Add No y r engraving 
Ss. aud invitation cards. 

25, Cranbourn Street, Le ‘don, V4 
Pool E’S 
Season.—TO-NIGHT and EVERY EV 
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formerly Archdeacon of §t. David's, rector of St. Petrox 
with Stackpole Elidor, Pembrokeshire, late of Cheriton, 
Vembrokesh:re, who died on July 18 at Tenby, was proved 
on Nov. 1 by Mrs. Emma Edmondes, the widow, and 
Charles Gresford Irving Edmondes, the son, the executors, 
the value of the pe sonal estate amounting to £6832. 


The Duchess of Portland has promised to open the new 
Nurses’ Residential Club at 17, Nottingham Place, W., on 
Dec. 6, at three o’clock. Nurses can be accommodated by 
the day or week at fixed charges. They can haye separate 
rooms or cubicles, according to their tastes and means. 
There is a large general sitting-room for residents, and a 
recreation-room which will be open to all the club members. 
Here, for an annual subscription, they will be free to meet 
friends, have tea, &c. Private nurses who do not live in 
the house can arrange to have their letters received and 
forwarded by paying an annual subscription. The recrea- 
tion-room will be maintained by the nurses’ ownsubscriptions. 
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' YOU CANNOT SLE E P’’ because you 
re a cough or tickling in your thr nak use the unrivalled 
KEATING $ COUG H LOZENG ES; one alone affords 
ae called “sweet relief’’—in cases of cough, asthma, 
Sold everywhere in tins, 13}d. eac “h free on receipt 
, Chemist, London. 


OFFICE] 


s and Au ms ntic 
> . “= 





mdon, W.C 


and Square Court 
with Monogram 


Specimens free.— 





K. L aing’s 
MOTHERS 


MRS. “WINSLOW'S 


Richards 


o"""\ SOOTHING SYRUP 


PALACE 
SEASON for VIs pig and -_ 

beautiful bull ling formerly the Palace « 

formed into 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers 
for their children while teething with perfect success, It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colie, and is the best remedy for diarrhoa. 


Of all Chemists, 1s. 1)d. per Bottle, 


 EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


T'ea-like 


HOTEL. 
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journey or on 


SONG, 
osed by M. G 
W The choicest-roasted nibs ‘broken-up beans) of the 
- | natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic 
only | pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
vd by a tinely-flavoured pow.ler a product which, 
mest | When prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now taking the place with many. Its 
— wtive principle being a gente nerve-stimulant, supplies 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
AUREOLINE Sold in packets and tins, labelled: 
pam etenives JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd., 


| 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Threadnced'e St., London. 


is the 


* Cocoaine,”’ 


14 or 36 pet 


Street, W. 





Ste becker wa 


No. 18, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


CEYLON. BURMAK. SIAM. WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


JEWELLERS, GOLDSMITHS, & LAPIDARIES. 
THE LUCKY CHRYSOPRASE JEW! 


butterfly Diamond and Gem Body 
Brooch, £3 upwards. 


Chr7sopra:e 











Chrysoprase Heart and Diamond Wing Brooch, 
£15 upwards. 


ILLERY 


Novelties just finished for Wedding Presents and Bridesmaids’ Jewels. 


BRACELETS from £2. 
RINGS from £2. 


PRECIOUS AND SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS 


Oval Chrysoprase 
and Diamond Brooch, 
£15 upwards. 


Chrysoprase and Diamond 
Double Heart Ring, 
£5 upwards. 





In the Rough, Direct from the Mines. 
Cut and Polished on the Premises. 





BROOCHES from £1. 
HAIR-PINS from £2. 


Chrysoprase Frog and 
Diamond Horseshoe Brooch 
£10 upwards. 


Chrysoprase and 
Diamond Ring, 
£5 upwards. 


Mr. STREETER can be consulted personally with regard 
to the re-cutting and polishing of stones, and the re-mounting 


of family jewels, 


increase of brilliancy. 


THE SPORTING SAFETY PIN. 


Pheasant, £1 nn, 
In Diamonis, £3. 


Chrysoprace Heart and Diamond Initial Brac2let, £5; 
or with Curb Chain in place of Band, £6. 


Fox, £1 1s. 
In Diamonds, £3 10s. 





Gold, £1 1s. each. Mounted with Diamonds, £3 to £5. 


Horseman, £1 1s. 
In Diamonds, £4 10s. 


thus giving enhancement of value and 


IN 50 DIFFERENT VARIETIES. 


_Chrysoprace Heart Bracelet, £2; or with Curb Chain 
in place of Band, £3, 


THE LUCKY CHRYSOPRASE JEWELLERY, SET WITH GEMS, FOR CHRISTMAS AND OTHER PRESENTS. 
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ME Jacobs Oil 


HE grandest remedy in the world, 
because it never fails to cure 


: RHEUMATISM ® 
NEURALGIA 
SCIATICA 
LUMBAGO 





PLEURISY 
HEADACHE 
TOOTHACHE 
FACEACHE 
EARACHE 
BACKACHE 
STIFFNESS 
SORENESS 
® SPRAINS ® 


And all Bodily Aches and Pains. It 
penetrates and removes the cause of 
pain. 


Conquers Pain 
@) 
ACTS 


LIKE 
MACIC. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 











PP., 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 
N. and Z.’s Large Illustrated Catalogue, 600 
1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 


Barometers and Binoculars of every description. 
Useful and Orname sntal. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen. 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Branches; 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET 
Photograph CRYSTAL PALACE. 


or: H, ALLEN & CO., 


¢ Studios 


STREET WORKS, | 
| wholesome Tooth Powder for smokers; it has a most delightful perfume, and is a perfect toilet luxury for all who 


Me AMET IE. S.B. 


seit’ Engineers and Electricians, | 


Are prepared to survey, report, and submit design, 
for Electrically Lighting COUNTRY SEATS 


and Mansions by water, wind, steam, or gas power, 
- | 





ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourg 


ED. PINAUD ® ir rieatacsue 
IXORA BREONI AIDA 


ED.PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


renowned hair 
a) ee prevents the hair fre rom falling ¢ off. 


ED. ). PINAUD'S IXORA SOAP 


he best soap known, 


Se ad by all First-class — 


Wholessle: R. HOVENDEN 


ONS, 
hs Street), Londo on, WwW. 








Jerners Street (Oxf 
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Sold only in I-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, 
and 8-ounce, and I-Ib. Tins, which keep 
the Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Ask all Tobacco sellers, sare . and take no other, 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“WOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 


In Packets containing san and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 


~ CAUTION. Beware of Counterfeits adopting the: Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH. FRAGRANT BREATH. HEALTHY CUMS. 


RTAL TOOTH Fs J EWSBURY & BROWN’S 
Oriental 


’ = presen 8 pas fun © 
PREPARED GY 
and 
Preserves the 
CAUTION.~The ONLY GENUINE is = Pa st 


a 
sc 
KET staeet MANC L 


Chemeats 
SIXTY YEARS Gums to 


IN USE. 


2 WS BURY 8B 
Teeth and 
Old Age 
signed by JEWSBURY & BROWN. 


Pots, 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 


Macassar on 


has been for 100 years unsurpassed as the best and safest preserver and beautifier of 
the hair, and is far preferable to other hair restorers, which are really progressive 
dyes, and deposit a sediment on the scalp which fills up the pores ; it preserves and 
beautifies the hair, arrests baldness, removes scurf, is the best Brilliantine for the 
whiskers and moustaches, and, being most beautifully perfumed, is a perfect toilet 
* luxury for everyone. Also sold in a golden colour for fair-haired ladies and children. 


Bottles, 3s. 6d., '7s., 10s. 6d. 


ROWLAN DS’ ODONTO. 


An antiseptic preservative and aromatic Dentifrice, which whitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, and 
sweetens the breath. It contains no mineral acids, no gritty matter or injurious astringents ; it keeps the mouth, 
gums, and teeth free from the unhealthy action of germs in organic matter between the teeth, and is the most 
value the appearance of their own or their children’s teeth. Ask anywhere for Row.Lanps’ articles. 


reduce 


Positiv ely 


system. 


NAEMIA (or Bloodlessness) 

Cured. ECZE MA eradicate d bg d drive n fre mm the 

end stamped addressed envelope B.A., ** Mercury’ 
i ridgwater, Somers set. No Cure n 4 4, 


IS THE 
BEST REMEDY 
i EVER DISCOVERED! 


° It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
wee §=Corns and Bunions. It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beantiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot. 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s, 14d., of all Chemists, 
Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


TALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
~ Tus ig a Catalo yne of Watches and Clocks at 4 
free on applic ation to 


SouN Ww ALKER. 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent Street. 


Aeyengs 
PALE OS 


* Office, 


| 
| 


v0 
~ CLAKTON’S WS FAR. CAP. 
\TENT 
Ps Remedying Prominent Ears, 
Preventing Disfigurement in 
after life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 
In all sizes 
Send measure round head just 
above ear Price 3s. 6d. 


A. CLAXTON, G2, ‘STRAND. 


‘STEAM ENGINES. 


Vertical and Borincntal, 
Portable or Fixed 
DONKEY PU M Ps. 





| Special DAIRY MACHINERY. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Full information free on application 


E. S. HINDLEY ,3 =, 


London Show Room anid Stores: 
11, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. - - 
Works: BOURTON, DORSET. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


| Hot and Cold Water Tap 


INVENTED BY 


LORD KELVIN 


(Str WILLIAM THOMSON), 


LORD 'ELVIN’S 
PATENTS 


The 
May be had in many Varieties from ¢e]l 
Plumbers and Ironmonger:, 


above illustrates one form onl,,. 


OR FROM THE 


Palatine Engineering Co., Ltd , 


10, BLACKSTOCK ST., LIVERPOOL, 


DESCRIPTIONS ON APPLICATION. 





@ TRADE MARKO 








FOR SICK HEADACHE, 


Small Pill. 

Small Dose. 

Small Price. 

Forty in a Vial. 

Sugar Coated. 

Purely Vegetable. 

Cure Torpid Liver without fail 
Of all Chemists, Is. 1}d. 





CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
PILLS. 
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BEST TENT for AFRICA 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON S 


Double-Roof Ridge Tent, 


GREEN ROT-PROOF CANVAS, 


MR. H. M. STANLEY LIEUT. WISSMANN 

MR. H. H HNSTONI BISHOP HANNINGTON 

sIK F. DE WINTON REV. MR. ASHI 

CAPT. STAIRS, R.1 REV. MR. COMBER 
PHE CON ~ E GOVERNMENT 

rHE IMPERIAL BRI As AF CA COMPANY 


APPLICATION, 


Strong Camp-Bedsteads, Chairs, 
Camp Furniture of all kinds 


PRICE LISTS ON 


and 








“"“TRESTLE Car~ 


TRESTLE COT. cosevr 
For Price-Lists and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


LIMITED, 


2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


BOULTON & PAUL. 


HORTICULTURAL NO RW IC FH. 


BUILD= 
x 


NEW SPAN-ROOF 
GARDEN 
FRAME. 


LIGHT 


SIMPL! 











No. 7 
MELON AND 
CUCUMBER 
FRAME. 


I 





T/ TICU Da 
Jieil iid A avi U LTURAL 
INGS nd APP] TANCES, 
Special 


nd Gentlemen waited upon by 


Appotntment. 
IN TUBES, 


rapieatidly S o.cé ands nen 
. EUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING, 
Without the use of Soap, Weter, or Brush. 


I nted 


Hairdressers, &c. 
HOVENDEN and SONS. 


and CITY ROAD, EAC. 


From all 
Wholesale: R. 


BERNERS STREET, W., : 


PATENT COR ‘TS 
"icon the Best. 
e d 1 Newana 

’ I , 
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E. 1Z0D & SON, 











Loxovux: Printed 


30, Milk 8t., London. 
Manufactory: LaNpPORT, Hants | | 








Try IT IN YouR BATH. 





SCRUBB’S (Heleeeyia) AMMONIA. 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 

Restores the Colour to Carpets. 

Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


SCRU BB’S \ Noueehina) AM MON 1A. 
Is. bottle for six to ten baths. 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB & CO., 32B, Southwark Street, S.E. 











PERSONAL LOVELINESS 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand. nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth evely 
morning with that supremely delighttul and effectual 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are n 1ade healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsi breath, is cempleteiy 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their prettv mouths, 


AEN it of Pia 
r 
Hair: Restore 
An solutely per em 
Hair Re: storer and Dre 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


IRISH CAMBRIG  catines aime perme 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. "07% 





Samples and Illustrated G 
Price-Lists Post Free. 





4 i F ‘ ii ner Pi v « s 
WRITE FOR “SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and ‘SHIRTS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 0) itrimprmiiiniciesricrmn™), BELFAST, 


NEW SILKS AND VELVETS. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


250 Pieces Figured and Plain Ondine and Crystalline 
Silks, in new Art Shades, 3s. 9d. to 5s, 11d. 
per yard. 

500 Boxes Silk-Pile Velvets, Shot and Plain, in all 
the latest shades, 20, 28, and 32 inches wide, 
4s. to 10s. 9d. per yard. 

400 Pieces Rich Surah and Satin Merveilleux, special 
colourings for evening wear, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 11d. 
per yard. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST., LONDON. 








Siete Naelelel erat ellelels 
‘““EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.’ June 15, 1889 


Peptonized 
wa COCOA 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. M j | k 


Most Delicious, Nutritious & 
Half-Tins ‘Samples, 1/6. 








Lancet, 





requiring no digestive effort. 
TINS 2/6. 





the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of lx sadon, by. Inonax Baotuzas, 


196, Strand, aforesaid.—Sarvuapay, 


CHARTREUSE. 

This delicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
so much into public favour On account of its 
wonderful properties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dysp« psia, can now be had of all the 
principal Wi ine and Spirit Merchants 

Sule Cousignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Crut:hedfriars, , London, E.C. 


- BEAUTIES 


Can be CAUGHT & KEPT 


if you have a 


KODAK. 


Your children or your favorite pets can be 
taken in the charming, unconscious posi- 
tions of play. Whether at home or abroad, 
you can make pictures of such bits .of 
scenery and architecture, or works of en- 

gineering and sculpture, as may please or 
interest you. No preliminary study is 
necessary. Kodaks are sold ready for use 


containing a rollof sensitive film for tz iking 
from 24 to 1 


Shy 


) pictures with each charge. 


**YOU PRESS THE 
BUTTON, 
WE DO THE REST.”’ 


The Kodak was invented in order that 
anyone ofsensibility and judgment might, 
without, study. of drawing and painting, 
give the rein to his tasteat the very moment 
of perception. He who owns a ‘Kodak is 
continually increasing his knowledge of 
the laws of composition and ar!. -As an aid 
to education in this direction it is priceless. 


— from £1 6s. 


ed Catalogue 


PHOTOCRAPHIO 
MATERIALS 
CO. LD., 


115-117 Oxford St., LONDON, W. 


* Place Venddéme, Paris. 
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ases, desperate grown, 
Or not it all SHAKESPE ARE 





ithe Moral is obvious! Diseases shi uld not | he 
f > grow desper ware , but taken in time ‘A 
ite ch in ites saves i ' and a timely resort toa 
mp eme iy will ay ert m mths Ss, nay, pr pasinly ye a 8, 
f suffer ring 
he  prine ipal ause of human disease is disc wrder of 
arising fro m over-indulgence in rich 
, an quent use of stimul one The symp- 
disce ernihle such as Hddi ness ! 
Hatt ring of the He art, Sick He 
*k of ergy, a tee g of 
1e St mac! a disp iti on to 
things, and a general languo r oO 
se “man will be warned hy any y indicat ic n of 
the nature given above, and seek at once a simple 
remedy, which is provided in 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE, 


of which a teasp< eer in ha’f a tumbler * old water, 
taken daily for ab a week, will be 

Meacious It is suitable for children 
age d persons, and with the additic m of al ittle 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
_LIME JUICE SYRUP 


icious effervescing draught, cool'ng, 
- gui ating and invigurating 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
_PYRETIC SALINE 


rib d by t sicians, and 
se who have 
ated t sus 1 all ranksof 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 60., 49. 6d., a lis 
had of al\i Chemists throughout the worl 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Lrto., 


113. HOLBORN ; 94,OLD BROAD STREET ; 42, FENCHURCH 
STREBT ; and 47, MONKWELL STREET, Lonpon, E.O, 





REAL CERMAN HOLLOW CROUND. 


NEVER 
REQUIRES CRINDING 
| A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
ther Case, 21 - 


Black Handle . 5/6 
Ivory Handle 76 Russia Le 
K ) Duplex Sti p76 Kropp’s Sti p Paste, 6d. 
rROM ALL ,DBALERS. 
' SBORNE, GAI ».. London, W 
New Illustrated Catalogue now ready. 
fe is HE ‘G: N OF THE JERIOD.” 
ms VANE MARK. (Kab 


PLOMA AL SY DYEY, 18 
ib CALGUTEA, 4. 


COMBINED WITH 
ce 
TREBLE. GRIP: \9-£.LEWIS 


accidental discharge impossible. 


AND MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE (88L 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 


t ' vers, 
Gt "l f WIS Gun 3 
; . Es tab. 1850, 


yw i B a 
Telograme: Period, Birming seam ad 


November 18, 1803 





